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BIECTIONS 5 TO THE E LAND 


‘tem. itch will require care and skill to 
- pvoid. “What system of taxation, nay, 
what human plans of any kind, can ever 
be free from difficulties? Very possibly 
some of these difficulties cannot be entirely 
removed, and it may be that the new sys- 
| annot be Pcae in ee without 


cht 40 fare all which it 
22, on? ao other hand, it has no. 
mnder the constitation, to rs any 


wculd. te for each 
en of the. Siege 


faa sum bene paid, the United 
Antetlete: with vied mia- 


r ver—The basis- of valuation would 
no be the selling value, but the rent—that 
is. the actual or possible income derived 
rem the land. The assessor would not 
_ ask for the price at which ihe land could be 
~ gold,. but would ascertain the rent which 
tenants would be willing to give for it toa 
- Jandlord who paid all the taxes. The rate 
: of taxation would be estimated, not as 
now, ata percentage of ils selling value, 
‘but ata percentage of the annual rent, like 
an income tax. 

Qbjection 3—If improvements of land 
gre notto be taxed, how can the rental 
walue of farms be ascertained after they 
have been drained and fertilized, the forest 
and underbrush cleared off, and similar 


q improvements made not visible as build- 
im q ings are? 

im; Answer—By comparison with the rental 
me value of such paris of the same farm as 
remain in 2 wiid state. 

a Objection 4—Lut how shall this estimate 

be made if every part of the farm and of 
a : adjoining farms has been thus improved ? 
na Answer—By comparison with the value 
= for farming purposes ef the nearest high- 


way. Or it may be deemed just, in view 

“of the fact that no such farms can exist, 

vexcept.on land which has been cultivated 
and settled for a century or more, tomake 
no- -allowance for improvements of such 

Jong standing, as to which all the neigh- 

boring land owners would stand upon an 

equal footing. That is a matter of detail, 
iuportant to be settled when the time 
comes, but not necessary io be settled now. 
its solution i 3s not. one-tenth part as difficult 
vas that of a hundred problems which arise 

: under. aul existing methods of taxation. 
~ Objeciion 5—Is it not unjust to a poor 

man, who has built a little home upon a 

“piece of land, with no speculative inten- 
tions, to raise the taxes upon it to such a 
rate as will compel him to sell out and re- 
_ mMore, merely because land has risen in 

aine around him? 

Answer—It can scarcely ever happen 
that such a man will nct be able to sell his 
house and improvements for aS much as 
would enable him to build again in another 
place. In the vast majority of cases, 
therefore, the only hardship which s: uch 
persons weuld suffer would be that of a 
removal to Jess valuable ground. That 
hardship “more than nine-tenths of the 
Anmicrican people residing in cities undergo 


benefit, He ought not to 


| to sue 


at least once in five years. In a few cascs 
such land owners might not be able to sell 
their improvements for their full value, 
and their property might thus be taxed out 
of existence. But that occasional injustice 
happens under any system. It happens at 


least twice as often under the methods of 


taxation now in use as it possibly could un- 
der a {ax on land values alone, 

It often happens that some one has built 
a little cottage or has improved a little 
farm on land under which is an oil well 
sufficient to supply a thousand families 
with light and heat, or a gas well sufficient 
to run a factory giving employment to a 
thousand nren, or a coal or iron mine. 
Does justice require that he shall be 
allowed to keep his cottage in that precise 
place forever, neither using these great 
natural advantages himself nor permitting 
any One else to do so? No one pretends 
that it does. All agree that the state may 
and should compel him to remove to some 
other place, where his cottage will not hin- 
der the world from having the benefit of 
these grand advantages. The only ques- 
tion is how much should be paid for this 
removal. We say, enough to enable him 
to build just as good a cottage upon land 
just as good for his purpose as that which 
he had before. Our opponents say, enough 
to enable him to make afortune and live 
in idleness forever. Whatever is paid 
must be paid almost entirely by men just 
as poor as he is. Which plan bears most 
hardly upon the poor man? 

A poor man who has built upon land 
which finally becomes a city lot, worth 
city prices, stands in the same shoes with 
one who has built over a gold mine or an 
oil well. He monopolizes natural advan- 
tages in either case. If he is too poor to 
use them for the general good of the com- 
munity, he ought to give place to others 
who can do so. They will pay him the 
value of his improvements for the sake of 
getting early possession of the land, so 
that he will lose nothing. They will pay 


to the community at large the value of 


the natural advantages to which his cot- 
tage was an obstruction; and so the com- 


nunity will Le benefited, and the poor cot-. 


iage owner will get his fair share of this 
get anything 
more. 


Objection 6—But in such a case will not 


| the very fact that the tax has been raised 
such a point that the poor man is forced 
to sell, enable men who are rich enough to 


build upon or otherwise improve the land |" 
to combine against hira, and thus compel. 


him to accept much Iess than the real 
value of his little improvements, since no 
one would bid for them, who could not 
| afford to take the land also? 

~Answer—If, on full consideration, - 
seems probable that injustice might. be 
done in such cases it can be entirely 
| avoided by inserting in the law regulating 
tax sales a provision that the purchaser 
shall be required to pay to the occupant of 
land sold for taxes the appraised valuation 
of the improvements, less the taxes over- 
due, and allowing such purchaser to de- 
duct the amount thus paid from his bid 
and from his future tax bills. This is the 
course always pursued when ferry priv- 
ileges, etc., are sold by the state or city; 


it is practically the method now in use 


where land is let on long terins for build- 
ing purposes, and it may very well be 
adopted into the new tax system. If 
adopted it would make the new system the 
only one in the world which would do ab- 
solutely no injustice to any tax payer. 
The knowledge that such a provision ex- 
isted in the law would prevent any com- 
bination such as is supposed, and would 
make those who desired to use the land 
for building purposes and who were will- 
ing to pay the higher taxes which they 
foresaw were coming ready to pay to the 
occupant a little more than the fair value 
of his improvements, since, by offering 
him this premium to remove, they would 
save the time which would otherwise be 
consunied in the tax sale, at the end of 
which they would be obliged to pay him 
the full value of those improvements. 
Thus the whole affair would be settled 
quictly, with no expense or trouble to the 
state, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred. ; 

Objection 7—Docs not the provision of 
the fedéral constitution, requiring direct 
taxes to be assessed upon the several 
states in proportion to their population, 
stand in the way of an exclusive tax on 
land values? Would not such a tax be 
very unequally assessed under this pro- 
vision? 

Answer—This is a temporary. difficulty. 
The masses of the people would be so enor- 
mously benefited by the change that the 
disadvantage suffered by any state in this 
way would be really trifling, compared 
with the benefit wnich it would ‘derive from 
the new system. Itis probable, however, 
that a narrow-minded feeling might inter- 
fere with the universal adoption of direct 
taxation, solong as this provision remains 
in the constitution. But it could be easily 
abolished in less than two years from the 
time when the people conclude to adopt 
direct taxation. It is a clause inserted 
oniy on account of the existence of slav- 
ery; and it ought to have been abolished 
with slavery. The west and south would 
unanimously vote for its repeal, because it 
is grossly unjust to them. The east would 
not oppose the repeal, because it has no 
ucure to take advantage of the clause 
itself, and could not if it would, A delay 
of two years in the complete adoption of 
the land tax is a trifle not worth consider- 


it. 


The land for the churches, 


he land for the soldiers, 


‘Brooklyn, July 9, 1887. 


. +. ‘We are coming from the fields with the sweat upon our brow, 
ee Coming the farmers of Columbia; 
To the music of the scythe, of the flail and of the plow, 
Coming the farmers of Columbia. 
~The land for the farmers, away with the rent, . 
- The land for the farmers, it’s time the landlord went, 
| For the land belongs to those who their toil on it have spen: 
On every farm in fair Columbia. 


Ve are coming from the mines to the clinking picks of ste 
Coming the toilers of Cotumbia; 
We are coming to the song of the anvil and the wheal 
Coming the toilers of Columbia. 

The land for the toilers, mey toil for in vain, 

-The land for the toilers, we’re going to make it plain - 
That the land, the land is ours from the mountain to the. main, 
Through all the valleys of Columbia. | 


Wea are coming from the tenements with thunder- rumbling: 
From all the cities of Columbia; 
‘or we've caught the bitter cry of the children’s wail for bre Y 
From all the cities of Columbia. 

"The tax for land only, the tax it will tell, 

- The tax for land only, ’twill solve the problem well, 
For when once you've taxed the land, you have only left the sl 
: To all the landlords in Columbia. a 


We are coming from our homes in the dim and huddlea street, 

‘ Coming the women of Columbia; 

- Keeping time unto the dead march of the treadle with our fee 
Coming the women of Columbia. 

‘The land for the women who starve while they stitch 

A shroud for the delver who dies in the ditch; 

F or the land belongs alike to the poor and to the rich, 

To all the children of Columbia. 


Ve are coming with the cross as it gleams out of our har 
Coming the preachers of Columbia, a 
To teach a sacred truth till it rings throuvh all the land, | 
From all the bells in old Columbia. 
The land for the churches, free soil and free speech; 
to think and to teach, 

‘or the land belongs to all by the blessed Christ they preach 
While stands the cross within Columbia. 


Ve are coming from the ranks of the grand old army “y ets, 
Coming the soldiers of Columbia. 
he drum with dangling sleeve and with faded epay ; 
Under the banner of Columbia. 
they fought for to s< 
¢ land for the ee by all that they. 


3 rally round the rocket with a tizer! ‘sis! : 
: W Hoee, it.up again for od C- ouanbA La, 


he "Round all ‘the waters ot Columbia, | 
he earth for the people, wherever they be, 
The hills and the v alleys, the isles of the sea, 
For the earth is God's free gift, for his sons we IL make it fre 
Free as the flag of Old Columbia. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 20, 1887. 


THE LAND FOR THE PEOPLE, 


(Alr—"Rally Round the Flag, Boys.’) 
We are coming side by side, boys, a hundred thousand strong, 
Coming the sons of Old Columbia; 
po And we'll swell the mighty cry as the chorus rolls along, 
os Over the hills of Old Columbia. 
The land for the people, from mountain to sea, 
‘The land for the people, for you and for me, 
_ For the land, the land is ours, and we're going to make it: free 
ree Free as the flag of Old Columbia. 


Ve, 
ra ave 


REV. Muten Paces IAN, : 


When it ih ‘s been haoited by a 


ation. 
few states, and has been found to work 
well, there will not be the slightest ditH- 


culty in amending the federal constitution, 
although such an amendment is not really 
necessary. 

Objection 8—Is it not unjust to land 

owners to make so great a change in the 
method of taxation as to concentrate all 
taxes upon land without making compen- 
sation to thenr? 
Answer—1. A vast majority of occupying 
land owners, probably nine out of ten, oc- 
cupy Jand upon which the improvements 
are worth more than the bare land is. Take 
the houses, barns, fences, plows, too!s, fur- 
niture, growing crops, etc., off a farm, then 
deduct the increased value given by drain- 
age, preparing the land for cultivation, 
etc., and estimate its value by the value 
of the wild land within its limits, or by the 
value for farming purposes, of the high- 
way running through it, and how much is 
left? Not forty per cent of the whole 
value of the farm and personal property 
on it. Under the land tax, the average 
taxes on farmers, as a class, wouid be less 
than half what Aey are now. So they 
would need no compensation. Owners of 
town and village lots, if built upon, have 
almost invariably more than’ twice the 
value of their iots in houses and furniture, 
all of which would be excmpt from taxa- 
tion. Their taxes would therefore be less 
than half what they would be if all their 
improvements and personal property were 
really taxed, as itis pretended that they 
are now. So they are entitled to no com- 
pensation. 

2. There remain only those persons who 
hold land which they have not fully im- 
proved. These consist of two classes, 
namely, landlords leasing to tenants who 
improve the land at their own expense, and 
speculators for arise in land values. The 
speculators probably outnumber the non- 
improving landlords by ten to one, unless 
morigagees—whose security depends upon 
the value of the mere land—should be 
counted among the non-improving land- 
lords, as many of them practically are. 

8. The classes which, as it can thus be 
seen, would alone suffer by the proposed 
change, are precisely such as can be de- 
pended upon to take care of themselves, 


| 


real loss they suffered. 


aad to take carly warning of the approach 
of such a change, getting out of. their in- 
vestments in such manner as. to. divide 
their loss with the rest of the community. 
Any loss which they might sustain would 
be gradual, spread over several years, dur- 
ing which the course of legislation indica- 
ted the approach cf acomplete reform, and 
it would be impossible to say how much 
If compensation 
should be offered, it wouid sinply open the 
door to endless frauds, and go to persons 
who were not justly entitled to it. 


4. No compensation has ever been paid, | 


offered, asked or dreamed of, upom any 
change in methods of taxation in the 
United States, or in any one of the states. 
This is not because radical-. changes have 
not been made, nor because no injuries 
have been inflicied by such changes. . On 
the contrary, enormous injuries have been 
inflicted in this manner. The foreign 
shipping trade of America has been blotted 
out by taxation. A large section of our 
best merchants was extinguished by taxa- 
tion. Itis universally admitted that native 
American importing merchants have been 
driven out of business by taxation, Many 
important branches of manufactures have 
been destroyed by tax laws, then revived 
through fresh tax laws, and again extin- 
guished by - others. Hundreds of small 
match manufacturers were destroyed by the 
internal revenue laws of 1863. Thousands of 
small distillers were put out of existence, 
and hundreds of them put in jitil, under 
tax laws. Between 1863 and 1867 an im- 
mense proportion of our domestic manu- 
faciures was destroyed by tax Jaws, Not 
a penny of compensation was ever given 
or asked in any of these cases. In many 
instances congress actually intended to de- 
stroy great branches of ‘business by tax 
laws; it did not want the revenue which 
those laws pretended to raise, and took 
care that little or no revenue should be 
See by them. It simply intended to 
arve some scores of thousands of Amer- 
ica citizens out of certain honest employ- 
ments, and to force them to accept such 
wages as a few favored capitalists chose to 
give. This purpose was openly avowed 
und is still avowed. And vet the very 
politicians who then did this thing, and 
till persist im it, and who would have 
laug hed at the idea of compensation for it, 
are. horror stricken at the idea of any 
change in the tax laws which would relieve 
the masses and hurt land speculators, un- 
less these speculators are to receive full 
compensation! THomas G. SHEARMAN. 


Rev. Mr. Pentecost’s Dream as He Relntcd 


| five weeks, 
been down to Watch Hill. 
scems to be the general impression that Hill 
needs watching. 
not want to make a speech here. 
down on the beach one afternoon, as I was in 
the. habit of doing 
“sand and in the sunshine, and got thinkiug 
over what Iwas going to say when I got here. 
What was being evolved from my own 
could not have been very interesting, because, 
somchow or other, the lave of the waves as 
they beat upon the sand, or the sunshine, or 
something stupid got into me, and the first 
thing I knew I was asleep. — 


ears; and when I was asleep 1] had a dream, 
and that dream made such an impressicn on 
me that I said I would come here and tell it 
to you. 


not the same. 
and busier and a little more wide awake, and 
I gradually came to myself, and I found, in- 
stead of being stretched on the sand by the 
sea, 
streets in an immense city. 
and looked, 
seen this place before or one that locks v ery’ 
‘much like it,’ but I could not quite make my- 
self understand where it was. I saw a. man 
in uniform—not exactly the uniform that is 
worn by ‘one of the finest,’ but something like 
it enough to suggest that it was a policeman: 
I did not have the ccurage to. speak to him. 
If there is anything I am afraid of, it is a 
policeman. I remember speaking to a police- 
man in New York about a building that burnt 
up there, and I said, ‘How did this building 
become afire? 
lost? 
from the fire? 
mind it would be a long time before I would 
again ask a 
however, I went up to this policeman. tinidly 
and said, ‘Officer, will you tell me what town 
thisis I am in? 
minute, and he said, 
T expected him to club me for asking a stale 
| question; but he did not; he was polite to me, 
and said, 
o| York. 
There was a little resemblance to the. corner 
of Fulton strect and Broadway. 
to me to ask him this question: “What year is 
it? 
-was kind of strange; he said, ‘Thisis the year 
“1987. 
ahead; 


week is it? 
my watch and looked at it and saw it v 


cinning: to open, bug several were not open 
that this rumble that. I heard that: took 


“caused by a lot of trucks und vehicles of 
different kinds. 
their business. I looked for dacob Sharp’s horse 
ears, and there they were. ‘They were different 
“and there were not horses attached to them; 
they were runnirg very rapidly, 
another; there was aman on-cach one; all he 
‘| did.was to touch a 
“the passengers courteously; and [saw that 
no one had paid his fare. I said to thtis po- 
liceman: ‘How is that—nobody seems to pay 
his fare? 
thing to ride on. those roads.’ 
Jacob Sharp’s railroad 
longs.to us, and we run it. free; 
applause); and you sce we have the modern 
improvements.’ 
to see the elevated raulroad; it: was not there; 
I thought I ought. to be able to see it. 

you no longer “the elevated railrouds? 
much,’ he says, 
town for short distances; 
the roads for loug distances. go to such.a 
such a place,’ 


tracks and trains running up and down by 
electricity—no smoke or smell. 
were, running twenty aud thirty iniles in the 
country. 
body paid fare. 


thought if this was the corner of Fulton street 
and Broadway, St. Paul's 
There was a building that might have 
built on St. Puul’s chur ch; 
any more. 
books upon different businesses and seieuce 
and mechanics and. chemistry; 
few law books were there... (Giughter.) 
toid. me there. were very few lawyers. in ‘the. 
whole community. 
ing room in there, and after four o'clock j in 
the afternoon and through the day men would 
run in and out and use this library; and tie 
graves that are ut St. Paul’s where they lave 
erected monuments to the men who used to. 
rule this world had disappeared, and the place 
wus turned into a beautiful park. 


walk up that street, and I noticed | that the: 
business houses were varied in their architec- 
ture, all about:the same in excellence. There 
were not any of those little old buildings-—any. 
spot such us you see at the junction of Twenty- 
third street and Fifth avenue. 
buildings were perfectly ‘mognificent, and the 
private residences were very comfortable. 
There were none that could f airly be calied 
splendid palaces. 
become of. Vanderbilt's twin on Fifth avenue, 
and I found that they had been changed. into 
a public art gallery, Where the people could: 
go and enjoy the treasures of art; there was_ 
not anybody in that whole town that was 
rich enough to live in those twin houses. 
I went over on the east side hunting for tene- 
ments, and could not find one, 
found some houses there that were very com- 
fortable, much after the fashion of our flats, 
but there was not a tenement. house in. the 
whole aily © 
streets 
and tired women seated on the door steps, 
auc could not find one; I went down around 
the markets to sec if I could find people dig- 
ging into barrels of rotten f ruit. to. get out 
something to eat, or” scurrying around. the- 
gutters to see if they could. find fuel, 

and thero was no i 


PRICE FIVE CEN TS 


line wary. I waited to see if there were 
iinybody tipping up old beer kegs, filling to- 
Mato cans with stale beer, but there was 
not one; but, dear friends, anybody could 
have eaten his dinner off the Streets, they 
were so clean, New. York city with every 
street in it perfectly clean and. perfectly well 
paved! (Cheers.) I asked the officer, ‘Will 
you be kind enough to explain how. about the 
disposition of those private palaces that rich 
people lived in and hose tenement houses? 
‘Why, miaa, said he, ere were a great 
many rich people in this t Wy but there is no- 
‘body now rich enough to liveina palace, an& 
there are some people—a ¢ creat. many people 
—comparatively poor, but. there is nobody so 
poor but that he can be comfortably Heed: 
decently clothed, and. have enough to eat 
and drink.’ I said; Ts that soP ‘Yes, > “Why 
it seems to me, then, that poverty has been 
abolished! In the year 1887 there. was lots of 
poverty.’ He said: ‘I-have read about it q 
We look back at that time now as being a og 
time when this country was only in a half civ- 
ilized - condition. (applause), almost. barba- 
rous, and wonder how they could have lived 
so long and endured the fearful curse of pov- 
erty in their homes. We have even read thab 
there were preachers in 1887 who actually 
said that it would be a great misfortune if 
We ever got rid of peverty.”. Laughter.) 
“Well, L went down to the river. There 
was not a ferry boat to be seen. Iwas get- 
ting my eyés open, and. looked up and down 
“the river, spanned with magnificent bridges 
every where, and. tunnels entering every 
where, so that New York, Brooklyn, Long 
Island City, Jersey City, Hoboken (iaughter), 
yes, Hoboken (aughter), Weehuwken—these 
towns had all been merged into one great 
town, under one m yor, and. bis name was 
not Hewitt. (Laughter.) Magnificent! Tem 
millions of population and not a particle of 
‘poverty in it anywhere. At four o'clock 
business stopped. and ‘the shops shut up and 4 
the people quit work. At nite o’clock in the 3 
morning they went.to work, and they knocked 
off an hour in the middle of the day- 
(Laughter.) 
‘T went up and down the ctrecke! m. the 
evening and I found that concerts in magnifi- 
cent halls, lectures in the same kind of halls, 
entertainments that are healthful and right, 
were going on eve ery Where, and I could. walk 
in. every where and not. pay a. cent. 
(Laughter.). I began to look for the saloons. 
Now, I did not w ant to go iIn—that was not 
it. I just wanted to.lock to.see if they were 
‘there, and there were not any there. It seems 
to me there was not what we call a rum shop 
in the whole city of New York; there was not 
a place witha bar init where a man would 
tike a drink with somebody else who didn't 
pay and then take another drink to get—his 
money back. I found splendid hi is. and 
magnificent gardens, rapturous ‘Music, and 
where the surr cundings were pure and inno- 
‘eent and there were men and women and 
children, families. sitting together spending . 
their evenings. I do not know what they — 
were drinking, but ae seemed to be drink- 
ing whatever tt " 
s | (uaughter.) But there w 
all vee York city. 


THE NEW YORK OF THE FUTURE. 


fie Before the Anti-Povorty Excursionists 
at Oriental Greve. 

“I have been out of the harness for four or 
My tongue is all rusty. I have 
(Laughter.) It 


I got so lazy there I did 
‘But I went 


and trudged out in the 


mn) 


brain 


“I went to sleep hearing this roar in my 


Well, this lave of the waves:in my 
sda this gentle, soporific roaring, seemed to 
give place to another kind of a roar that was 
It seemed to be a littie sharper 


I was standing at the corner of two. 
IT rubbed my eyes 


and I said to myself: ‘I have 


I don’t know? ‘Any hves 
‘TI don’t know? ‘What was the dainage 
T don’t know? I made upmy 


policeman a question. Finally,” 


Well, he looked at. mea 
It is New York.’ Then 


‘It is New York—yes, it is New. 
Well, Tseemed to be kindof confused. 


It ceeurred 
He looked at me and seemed. to think it 


‘Oh, I have. got a hundred years. 
then,’ I. said; “will you tell me 
hat. month this ‘is? “It is August,’ 
What.is the day of the nionth, please? ‘It 
the 13th of August. “What day of the } 
‘Saturday.’ ‘Then T pulled ont 


urter to nine. I ene it was morning, 


‘saw the peonla looked like por ters Sau: J 
Occasionally there 
well dressed. All seemed to. bee 
Tey looked. cheer ful, walked 


a at ib stores. They 1 were just. be- . 


et: I looked out in the street, and {£ suw 
the 


nce of the rumble made by the waves was 


“qui hy ure these. p le living. out Chere, tw enty, 
thirty, forty miles away from business? ‘When 

‘do these mechanics get to the shops in town?” 
Q Don't you remember that railroad that rung: 
‘trains with great. speed and with great: fre, 
quency and carries people back and forth for 
nothing?) They don’s have to get there until: 
nine o’clock. in the morning and they can gee 
-baek early at night.” 
“T went back in town, and IT seid to peop! : 

(I would buttonhole them in the street), ‘Will 
you be kind enough to explain to ‘Ine this re- 
imarkable state of affairs? I left New. Yorke 
in SST; thisis 1987, and. there seems to be a, 
reat change; please: tell me how. it a came 
wbout. One of them laughed. Té eaine 
about in the simplest way inthe world. Peo- — 
ple used to be taxed to death on everything 
they made. for themselves. We got tid oF 
that order by the simplest proces 
world; we took all the taxes off the p : 
of industry and clapped them va to the land 

end. then raised them until they took the 
“whole rental value of the land; and yeu can- 
‘not find a man who will touch any more land 
than he can pay for, and ¢€ ody can hold. 
sume.. ‘Is that all that was deuce! ‘The 
the thing thet started the ball Yoiling w 
‘brought this prosperity.” ‘How ‘did you 
rid of the s viouns? Did the ‘pro 

tion party win wu. great vietory? ‘Why, 
no; not but what the prohibition party 
ought to have won a great victory if they. 
wanted it; only. it Eappened it was. not meces- 
sary.’ ‘Please expla in it to me.’ ‘This was 
the way it was: don’t you see, when we, took. 
“all the taxes off the products of industry it 
went: off ‘liquor and wines and. every thing; it 
“made them dirt cheap; ever yone could get all 

be could swallow, and as they were so. “cheap 
“the consequence was nubody wanted: any.” 

One who was pretty well read in. the history of 

the thing suid the change 3was gradual; that. 

people seemed to lose a. ‘hankering for the. 

stulf as it became more and more plenty, and 
here being no. restraint on it, the thing. bee 
cume so cheap. it was like water. Beer wag 
| half a cent a etass: liquor of all kinds a f 
cents a bettie; nobody had te depri ive liimse 

and the thing simply ny 

not live under it.’ E 

that peopie in their own hoines’ aud in these 

places that I described were having whatever 
they wanted to drink, and ‘seemed. tom 

that was a re emarkable state of affairs and & 

remarkable cure for the-rum trouble? oe 

Mr. Pentecost. conclu led by saying ‘that 
‘monuments hud been raised to the men ‘thie 
instrumental in bringing about thegreat soci 
change; that Dr. McG yon had been we. 
comed back into the. church, ancl that Michae 
-Corrigan’s name Was unknown to the peo 
cf 1987. Ae ae 


They seemed to be coin to: 


one after 


button, and he treated:all 


‘Well, he said, ‘t dow't cost any- 
‘Ts that’ not 
‘That railroad. be- 


(laughter and 


q 


I lovked down -Fuiton street, 


‘Huve 

Not: 
use these. cars: allover 
if you want tosee 
Waid 


‘we 


and I went there and found 
nost magnificent tunnels, with three or four 


There they 


It was a beautiful sight to see; ne- 
(Laughter). 
“Then I took a look at St.;Paul’s church. I 


ought to be there. | 
been 
it was not a chur ch 
great library where were 


It wasa 


and a very 
They | 


And there was a big read- 


“And L looked up Broadway, and bea in. to 


All the public. 


I wanted to see what had 


From West New Brighton. : 
‘West Nuw Bricutoy, Aug. 9.—I am. ver 
glad of the position you have taken about th 
Australian system of voting, and. Lagree. wi 

ie that itis the first step to be takeu by th 
w party, and the necessary preliminary: 

mee and all progress. In the | scopal chure 
where L go, our clergyman said in his sermom. 
a week or two ago, speaking | of some -propo- 
-sition: “That would be contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Anti-poverty. sociebyy ye ‘which. x ee 


-and I helieve in,tyou know.” 

IT think the “church” -is- much ‘truer to 
Christ’s teaching than it ever was bef ore, a 
that everybody is growing and: learn 


wonderful repidit 


And 


(Laughter. ye & 


fNew York. -I-went ovt-oin: the 
ro see if I could ‘find ragged children 


"POVERTY. 


A MICHTY AUDIENCE BURNING WITH 
ENTHUSIASM. 


| & Wender{al: Address by Dr. McGlynn—The 
Retigion of the Auti-Poverty Mevement— 
A Mighty Instrament in the Hands ef 
Ged—Charics F. Wingate Discusses Palli- 
gtlwe Measures—A Few Werds frem 


HenryiGeorge. 


Charles F. Wingate, the well known sani- 
tary engineer, presided last Sunday evening 
“gt the Academy of Music at the sixteenth 
peblic meeting of the Anti-poverty society. 
After Miss Agatha Munier’s chorus had sung 
£The Cross of the New Crusade,” Mr. Wingate 
‘Spoke briefly. He said that it had been re- 
- peatedly charged that the speeches delivered 
‘gt the mectings of the society were too theo- 
retical—that they were lacking in the element 
of the practical. He would, in his few re- 
- gmarks, attempt to be strictly practical, es- 
chewing theory, talking bold, “Gradgrind” 
Yacts—facts iateresting to everybody. He 
“was quite satisfied that the right to the use of 
“the Jand should belong to all people, but it 
should not be forgotten that that right in- 
-  @laded and carried with it the right to the 
> use of air, of water, of light. To come to the 
‘point, his practical subject for the evening 
- gyas the rizht to life—in other words, the san- 
jtary provicm. 
- Mr. Wingate then asked the audience to re- 
member the prominence that was given last 
fall, in the campaign, to the tenement house 
question. Promises had been held forth by 
Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Roosevelt that that sub- 
ject would be taken up. Death had been 
waging his fearful warfere this summer in 
the tenement district, and pestilence had been 
threatening the city, and he asked why the 
pledges made Jast fall had not been fulfilled, 
and why the massacre of the innocents had 
not been stayed. Somebody would have to 
answer these questions in the next political 
canvass. New York was described as a tree- 
Jess city, glaring with the sun in summer and 
reeking with mud or dust in the winter, acity 
with hardly a clean street, and with no homes 
strictly deserving of the name—palaces at 
one end, hovels at the other, but homes being 
missing. Looking with the eye of an expert 
on this condition of things, one must feel a 
contempt 2nd scorn to think that a million 
anda half of people would be satisfied with 
it. Cities abroad, such as Paris, Berlin, Lon- 
don and Manchester, were improving through 
sanitary regulation. In the face of this fact, 
why should New York show a steady increase 
inthe death rate’ Why should children die by 
the thousands? Why should cellars be full of 
water, and why should so many find death in 
wusanitary conditions‘: There are in New 
- Work twenty-five thousand tenement houses. 
In ten thousand of them the death rate is not 
a@bove the average: but in four thousand the 
.death rate is enormous. In these the land- 
lord is the factor. Besides poor, perhaps de- 
based and ignorant occupants, there was an 
gunscrupulous landlord, who cared not if the 
people died. A committee, backed by the 
wnited labor party, went to Albany last spring 
to do something practical. It went to Albany 
@nd got an important bill passed to improve 
the condition of the tenement houses, and giv- 
“ang greatly increased powers to the board. of 
health. It also got another bill passed ap- 
.propriating 21,000,000 to tear down those 
houses and build little’ parks in their places. 
“What has been dope! Nothing. The bills 
bad been “hung up.” He asked if the women 
of the city who had hearts and the men of 
. brains and resolution proposed to sit still and 
aellow such things te goon. The people next 
- $all would Gemand of the authorities that the 
laws be enforced. 

Mr. Wingate’s speech produced an evident 
impression, and was greeted with frequent 
applause. 

Miss Munier’s choir then sang the “March- 
ing Song for Voters” to the air of “Boulan- 
ger’s march,” after which Mr. Wingate, with a 
few happy remarks, introduced Dr. McGlynn 
a@s the orator of the evening. 

Dr. MeGiynn said: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
am intensely conscious that everything that 
is, is but the gift of God. All things that are, 
are good, and in proportion as they are good 
they are but types and symbols of the infinite 
goodness, which is God Iimself. It were 
therefore unphilosophical for any of God’s 
creatures to be proud of anything that he 

- May scem to possess. He may bave much to 
be thankfui for, but nothing to be proud of. 
(Applause.) The proud man is simply the 
foo]; and therefore he who is not altogether a 
fool, if he have not the virtue of modesty and 
bumility, should at least have the wisdom to 
mssume it. (Applause.) 

For aman to be intoxicated by the applause 
of bis brethren were to repeat the very un- 
worthy part of the ass in the pagan fable who 
was honored one day by being made the 
bearer of what were called the mysteries of 
the goddess Cvbele, the mother of the gods. 
As he was Jed through the streets of the city 
gnd the roads of the country the devotees of 
the goddess Cybele all doffed their caps and 
bent their knees and paid homage to the 
shrine of the goddess. Whereupor that most 
asinine of asses (laughter) flattered himself 
that all these obecisances and all these compli- 
ments and even all this strange worship were 
paid to him. (Laughter.) And beginning to 
think that he was something of a god, at least 
@ small god, he thought it was entirely un- 
worthy of him to continue to be a beast of 
‘burden; so he kicked up his heels and did bis 
best to shake off his load. (Laughter.) And 
the result was that he speedily discovered 
that he was not a god but siinply the same old 
ass as before (laughter), and his driver very 
speedily restored him to the consciousness of 
bis asininity and reduced him to his proper 
piace by a sound clubbing. (Laughter.) 

ithink that I see the supreme foily of per- 
mitting myself to be very much elated by 
your too generous plaudits. (A voice: “It is 
your principles we admire.” Great applause.) 
And the more you applaud the more sha! [ 
hug to my heart of hearts the little store of 
humility that I bave been able by very great 
effort to lay up in the last fifty years of my 
life, and which I treasure all the more, know- 
ing how hard it is to gather such a store, how 
easily it is dissipated, and how hard it is to 
Fepair the loss. (Applause.) 

- And again, I am intensely conscious that 
 g@hy one who may do anything good and great 
for the glory of God and for the welfare of 

Bis brethren must first become mtensely con- 

‘scious that 211 things are from God, and that 
Wwe are but very imperfect instruments; and 
that our merit will never be so much in doing 
anything ourselves asin doing what little we 
ean to beiter fit ourselves to the Master's 
hand, to remove from ourselves, from our 
minds and our hearts, tne obstacles and im- 
pediments in the way of doing the work of 
the Master. (Applause. ) And when we have, 
not so much given anything to God, but 
simply done what we can to remove the ob- 
scacies in the way of the doing of His holy 
will, then we may go forth with a calm and 
divine assurance that if He should honor us 
so unspeakably as to make us bis instruments, 


He can, even with the weakest of instruments, 
do a wondrous work. For it should be our 
faith that He is so admirable a workman that 
He can do His work wonderfully well even 
with the most indifferent of instruments. 
(Applause. ) 

But I am glad to believe, as was suggested 
by one of our friends here, that you do look 
upon me as in some sense an instrument, al- 
though unworthy, in the preaching of a great 
truth, in the helping on of a great cause; and 
therefore I shall not find it in my heart en- 
tirely to forbid your plaudits. 

I have been told this evening that I pos- 
sessed some gift of oratory. (A voice: ‘Yes.” 
Applause.) Now, I am going to take you 
into my confidence. Iam going to tell youa 
great seeret. I perceive there are nearly 
enough here to keep even avery great secret. 
(Laughter.) Of course you know that the 
greater the secret, the greater the number of 
people it takes to keep it. (Laughter.) The 
secret is this—that I have very little of the 
natural gift of oratory. Some twenty-six 
years aga, being of a somewhat inquiring 
turn of mind, I went into the old Barnum’s 
museum, which stood where now stands the 
Herald building, to see the curiosities; and I 
confess that I went into the amphitheater to 
see the “strictly moral exhibition,” which w. 
so advertised to induce our country cousin: ‘9 
attend. In one compartment was a phrenol- 
ogist who, for a dollar or so, told a man more 
than he could ever know about himself. 
(Laughter.) Among other things this phre- 
nologist suid about me wag “With care, with 
study, with practice, with observation, you 
would make a very fair speaker.” (Laughter 
and applause.) Whereupon I said, ‘Well, 
some of my friends have been good enough to 
flatter me by saying they thought I nad some 
little gift that way.” Said he, “Ob, I haven't 
the slightest doubt that when you do speak 
you are impressed by spirits more eloqueut 
than your own.” (Applause.) That saying of 
the phrenologist I thought contained a very 
great truth. 

I have always felt that surely it was not for 
nothing that lowly church instruments, those 
who in obedience to her command go out and 
speak to multitudes hungering for the word 
of God, a message from God—(applause)— 
first kneel before the lowly altar and pros- 
trate themselves in the sense of their nothing- 
hess, and say, in spirit, if not literally, with 
the prophet of old, that they are but stutter- 
ing, stammering little children, and that if 
they would speak acceptably God’s message 
to men He must do most of the speaking; that 
these men, in spite of their untitness, do, in 
the minds and hearts of His children, His own 
perfect work. It is not for nothing that be- 
fore addressing multitudes of men, we first 
humbly invoke the spirit of God. (Applause.) 
And one of the first invocations of the Holy 
Spirit is to give speech to men. 

This society of ours—we have often said be- 
fore, and we should be careful to make it 
very clear—is surely not a new = church. 
There is no effort or desire on our part to add 
to the multitudinous jarring sects of men who 
are as the old song has it, “Fighting like 
devils for conciliation, and hating each other, 
all for the love of God.” (Applause.) We 
have, therefore, no desire to establish a new 
sect or a new church; but at the same time we 
are—I am, andIam delighted to know that 
those who are foremost in this movement are 
ene with me in this—we are intensely con- 
scious that no great cause can appeal to the 
deepest depths of the hearts of men, can 
sweep with master hands all the chords and 
the whole diapason of human feelinys, that 
does not take men from their baser selves and 
teach them to live for their higher selves; that 
does not tell them to come up from the cellar 
and the kitchen of their being and go up in 
the upper stories and open the skylight and 
drink in the glory of the stars. (Great ap- 
plause.) The very men who deny the exist- 
ence of a God, at the very moment that they 
are denying Him are paying tribute to His 
existence. (Applause.) 

It was something more than a bull, a blun- 
der, or a joke when a dispatch or a message 
having come to a convention of athesists that 
another convention had adopted a resolution 
that there was no God, the president in his 
great delight said: “Thank God for the good 
news.” But it is still true that men who deny 
the existence of God are angry at the idea of 
the existence of a false god, of a bad god, of 
a cruel god, of an uawise god, of an unloving 
god, of an unjust god. (Applause.) And 


‘small blame tothem (applause) for not finding 


it in their minds to believe in, or in their 
hearts to love, a god who is not the God of 
love, the God of mercy, and, above all, the 
God of equal justice to all His children. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now, then, we believe that we are engaged 
in one of the greatest causes that can enlist 
the enthusiasm of human beings. We are 
waging what, as far as we can control it, shall 
be a peaceful wartare—if you will permit the 
bull—a peaceful struggle for justice, for the 
emancipation of the masses, for the abolition 
of industrial slavery. But the one thing that 
quickens our hearts, that fires our minds and 
gives us the potency to appeal tothe minds 
and kearts of others, is the magnificent 
justice that underlies our cause. (Applause.) 
And this justice is something that is not to be 
seen With the eye or to be felt with the band. 
It is something impalpable. It is something 
more than physical. It is purely spiritual. It 
is necessarily uncreated. It is above the 
things of time and sense. It is before and 
above and after the things of time. It must 
necessarily, if it be at all, be larger than the 
ubiverse. It must have begun before time 
had -its beginning. It must continue when 
time shall have had its end. It must be the 
same in every atom of matter. It must be 
the same in every star and every planet. 
Wherever there are rational beings, whether 
animais or pure spirits, in whatsoever sphere, 
in whatsoever part of the almost infiaite 
spaces of the universe, there justice must. be 
the law, else that were no part of the king- 
dom of God. (Applause.) 

And so it were illogical for us to appeal to 
a moral Jaw; to appeal to a sense of 
fraternity; to appeal to a sense of justice, if 
we did not acknowledge the existence of 
God; if we were not conscious that this 
moral Jaw can only exist among rational 
beings so different in gifts, in strength, in 
stature, in acquirements, by virtue of a com- 
mon brotherhood that can have no reason of 
being except because of one common father- 
hood. . (Applause.) 

They, therefore, are illogical, who, while 
talking of emancipating the masses, striving 
for justice, restoring fraternity among men, 
deny the existence of that supreme Father, 
without the idea of whom it is worse than a 
mockery to talk of a brotherhood. Is it not 
so clearly a deduction of logic that the small- 
est child here can see it instantly, that there 
can be no brotherhood if there is no fatherhood? 
(Applause.) That if there be not something 
above the things of time and sense that is 
neither physical nor spiritual, that is un- 
created, omnipotent and omnificent, able to 
scan the inmost thoughts, to penetrate the in- 
most feelings of the minds and hearts of 
men, the ever-present judge, the supreme 
sanctioner of every moral law, then there 
can be no moral law at ail! (Applausc.) 
This very idea of the moral law among 
rational beings comes from this one idea of 
an equal brotherhood in spite of the count- 
less inequalities that exist among men. The 
strongest is bound by a law that he dare, not 
resist, except at the peril of offended majesty, 


to respect the equal right of the weakest, the 
wisest to respect the equal right of the most 
ignorant. The swift foot is not permitted by 
that moral Jaw to outstep in matters of 
justice the slowest and weakest. 

If there be any enlisted in this great work 
for the elevation of humanity, for. the bring- 
ing about of perfect justice among men, W ho 
think that they are atheists, who flatter 
themselves that this world were better with- 
out the idea of God, I would entreat them to 
pause, to reflect, to begin to see, as surely 
they must see if they but reflect aright, how 
dangerous, how cruel a blow they are inflict- 
ing on the cause that is dear to them. I 
would say to them that this love of humanity, 
and love of justice, and equality, and brother- 
hood, is a testimony that is crying out from 
the very depths of their hearts and minds, 
proclaiming the brotherhood of men and 
therefore the fatherhood of God. (Applause.) 

I think I have intellect and logic enough to 
see that if there be no God there can be no 
moral law, and conscience is no more than a 
mere matter of taste, of delicacy, of good 
breeding and decorum. If there be no God, 
it is strictly true that might makes right; it 
is strictly true that there is no moral law; it 
is strictly true that this human society is not 
a brotherhood in which the whole human 
family can sit at one bountifully stored table, 
but a brutal competition, the one rule of 
which is that the strong and ficet and cunning 
shall win the prizes at the expense of the 
great masses of men. (Applause.) There is 
no logical escape from this alternative. 
Either there is a Supreme Sovereign of the 
universe, infinite in all His attributes, infinite- 
ly wise and good and merciful and powerful, 
and the love of brotherhood is better than 
treasures of gold and silver; the cleanliness 
of heart, and hunger and thirst for justice 
and the desire that the will of the Father shall 
be done among men, will bring more happi 
ness than the possession of ali the things that 
the carnal world most covets;—ceither this, or 
else it is strictly true that the whole of this 
life is but a horrid jest; that we are but the 
victims of cruel mocking friends; that it were 
better that we had never been born, and bet- 
ter that we should shuile off this mortal coil 
and have done once for all with the torment. 
(Great applause.) 

I confess I have no patience with those 
who disbelicve in the existence of a 
supreme and eternal moral and spiritual 
order, yet still continue to prate of love, of 
justice, of charity, and of brotherhood. For 
if those skeptics and doubters are right, then 
might makes right, and injustice is un emi- 
nently proper thing. If, then, we can only ap- 
peal to Justice when we recognize the supreine 
arbiter of justice, then, men aud brethren, 
talk no longer of atheism. If your own un- 
fortunate, bitter experience has driven you 
into hating Ged, learn that it was not a true 
god that you have been hating. It was a false 
god (deafening applause) A neglected educa- 
tion, bad or unjust laws, the constant violation 
of the bountiful and wise regulations of the 
Father’s house, Which are the natural law— 
these were what drove you from your Father’s 
household, made you turn your back on the 
temples, and feel guilty of a strange hypoc- 
risy if you continued to keep your seats in the 
synagogues and churches. (Applause.) But 
the god whom in your maturer years you felt 
compelled to turn your backs upon, was not 
the Father. It was a cruel stepfather. (Great 
applause.) 

And now, while it is not our business to es- 
tablish a new church, and still less to ‘estab- 
lish a new religion, with the help of God we 
are trying to do What we can to tear down 
the false gedgfrom his pedestal (a voice: 
“That Is it,” arg§ prolonged applause). And I 
shall not be WPulty of the strange irrever- 
ence of saying@ve shall put the true God in 
his place. Theftrue God needs not the help 
of these puny Jrnds. He needs not the help 
of these voices#Pf ours, except so far as He in 
His unspeakabg condescension may choose to 
make us the ingruments—not of putting Him 
in His proper pace, but of tearing away the 
thick veils wit} which men have shrouded the 
face of the Fafher from their brother men. 
(Great applaugp.) 

Mr. Wingatefis a professional, and hetter 
still, a practicu, sanitary engineer (applause); 
and being nog only professional but prac- 
tical, # 1s quitd§characteristic of his practical 
turn of mind @hat he should have adminis- 
tered that gen¥le professional rebuke to us 
who have been}pndeavoring, shall I say, to 
entertain, or tWinstruct you, from this plat- 
form for some fgenths past. He is a practical 
sunitury engingr; and I have already con- 
{essed more th@n once that, while I am, in 
sone sense, sujgvosed to belong to the labor 
party (appiaus@, yet whenasked at what trade 
Tlabor, Lhave@o make what may seem the 
humitinting comfession that I am only what 
some laboring men have called in contempt, 
“a jawsmith.” “And yet did you not notice 


that this very fractical engmeer had to doa 


eonsiderable job of work in the way of a jaw- 
smith himself slaughter); that somehow or 
other when hejRame he did not bring his pro- 
fessional tools Glong to begin to dig and exca- 
vate and draigj but he simply wagged his 
tongue like an@ other ordinary ‘“‘jawsmith?” 
(Laughter.) 

I quite agr 
be practical, gnd I commend him and love 
him all the bftter that he is so practical and 
Wise and sengible aman. But stil I comfort 
myself—I musy say a good werd for my own 
shop—(laught@)—I comfort myself with the 
reflection that,"as well asI can see, there are 
only two great ways in which you can cet 
people to do anything. One is by actually 
driving them with a lash or club, and the 
other is by persuading them by word cf 
mouth, I think that of the two plans it is bet- 
ter to persudde them by word of mouth. 
What was mo practical in the intent of the 
Master HimseJ than the Christian religion, of 
which one of}the apostles, James, who was 
really one of§the brethren of the Lord, and 
who taught what he had learned from the 
very lips of the Master, said it is true religion 
before God to,visit the widows and fatherless 
in their affliction, and to keep ourselves un- 
spotted from}this world. You observe the 
two things—the duty that we owe to our- 
selves, to our moral being, to the majesty of 
children of the King, that we shall be clean 
of heart, that gve shall keep ourselves unspot- 
ted from the@world, that we shall use the 
things of this Yorld as means, and never per- 
mit them to attaim the mastery over us, 
and that we shall at the same time do our 
equal duty to Bur brethren and show our re- 
spect, Cur reverence, our veneration, and our 
love for the common humanity by running to 
the rescue when the alarm signal is sounded, 
wherever humanity is weakest—to the cut- 
cast, the blind, the lame, the halt. Christ bas 
given us the mbst wonderful system of prac- 
tical philosophy in teaching us the universal 
equality of men, and He puts our reverence 
and love to the test-by requiring us to act 
very diligently, to minister very lovingly 
wherever thig precious, sacred humanity is 
suffering most, where it is weakest, where it 
needs most thg succor of the brethren. Noth- 
ing could be nfore practical than this. 

But in order to teach men to do so it is nec- 
essary to appeal to their hearts by the per- 
suasive gift of speech. So it was He 
sent His loved ones out into the world, and 
told them to go and preach and proclaim, at 
the top of their voices, in the highways und 
byways, in the wilderness, by the seaside, 
wherever they could gather an audience, the 
giad tidings, the good news, that there is one 


will accomplish it the day after. 
legislature will not sit until the first of Janu- 


with my friend that we must | 


supreme , Father, and that all are beter 
that God is perfect love for man. (Ap- 
plause.) 

And so there is not the slightest clash be- 
tween Brother Wingate and me, between the 
jawsmith und the practical sanitary engi- 
neer. (Laughter.) Itis a part of the duty 
which Iam only too glad to fulfill to-night to 
persuade your minds to do what you can by 
pledge and act, and above all by votes, when 
the time comes (great applause), to compel the 
doing of the thing that Mr. Wingate has so 
admirably pointed out tous. (Applause.) It 
is true that it is our duty, even before we 
shall have been able to accomplish the great 
supreme radical reform that underlies this 
mevement, to do many. minor things. We 
should to-morrow, if we could, improve the 
sanitary condition of the tenement houses. 
We should, as far as we can, by influence and 
voice, compel the fulfillment of that law of 
which Mr. Wingate told us to-night, of which 
the majority of us never heard, or which we 
have entirely forgotten—that law which 
authorizes the expenditure of a million dol- 
larsa year in buying up noxious tenement 
houses :and destroying them, and putting 
more useful buildings or parks in their places. 
(Applause: ) 

Let us do what we can, by vote and voice, 
to consummate all these reforms. But we 
should never lose sight of the fact that it is the 
wisest statesmanship, the truest philosr phy, 
the best Christian charity, to help people at the 
earliest possible moment to help themselves. 
(Applause.) While I have, therefore, much 
sympathy for such palliatives as the laws 
which forbid child labor in factories and as 
would forbid the competition of convict with 
free labor, and such laws as Mr. Wingate has 
told us of, I want, as soon asI can, to bring 
about such a condition of things that no man 
or family shall be compelled to live for a day 
in a house that is not up to the strictest sani- 
tary condition, but shall be able to command 
such accommodations as huinan beings have a 
right to expect. (Applause.) 

In that blessed order of things it would re- 
quire no law to compel the building of proper 
tenement houses, because no tenement house 
owner could get people to be foolish enough 
to live in them if they were not properly con- 
structed. In that blessed order of things 
there would be no need of eight-hour laws, 
becuuse nobody would need to work more 
than eight hours. (Applause.) When labor 
shall be free, as we see clearly it can be made 
free, by restoring to the masses of men the 
God-given inheritance of which they have 
been so shamefully robbed, their common 
joint ownership in the common bounties of na- 
ture, then men will not have to beg for €in- 
ployment, for they will empley theinselves. 


(Applause.) Then men will not have to labor. 


for a single penny Jess than: their labor is 
worth, because labor will be in such demand 


that anybody who wants their labor will be. 


only too glad to pay them every penny it is 


worth (applause), and they will not. be such 


fools as to take less. In such an order of 
things men will either compel the building of 
proper houses or build them themselves. 


We don’t expect to accomplish these things 


to-norrow.. We have often said we do not 
intend. anything revolutionary. It would be 
almost revolutionary to march-into the tene- 


ment districts and begin to demolish things. » 
(Laughter.) Wedo not intend to accomplish 
that at least until after nek next election. 


(Laughter andapplause.) And-then you must 
be a little patient; you must not think that We 
The new 


ary, and so you must not expect anything un- 
til at least ‘the second. or third of Januar Vv 
Qaughter), or may be you will have to wait a 
little longer still. But we must not despair. 


We must not believe, or permit ourselves to 


believe, that the remedy can be ver y long 
postponed. - 

It isa good thing to have been born andl to. 
live in the latter-half of the nineteenth een- 
tury: (Applause.) ‘There was much wisdom 
in what the European poet said when he sung 
“Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay"—better fifty years of Europe than 
ten thousand years of the sleepiest nation in 
Asia. If that be true, it is specially true of 
this favored land of ours. Things move fast 


in this nineteenth century, and it is weil known. 


that they do not move as fast anywhere else 
as in these United eS of America. 
plause.) And there are a great many.sigus 
that yive us reason to believe that’ the Fat her 
in heaven is taking pity on his children. 
There are many signs to show that great 
events areimminent. There isa thrill in the 
atmosphere. Men are on the tiptee of expec- 
tution of. the wondrous things to come. The 
sighs and groans and agonies of centuries 


seem to portend speedily the mighty birth of 3 


a glorious age. And it-is a, glorious. thing 
that we have been permitted to live; meatime 


when we can catch a glimpse of the daw ning. 


of the day of the glorious-sun of ‘justice. 
( Applause.) ; 

Ti is an unspeakable comfort in the midst of 
the trials, the cares, the doubts, the anxieties 
of life, to be. permitted to believe that we can 
contribute something to the furtherance of 
this holy cause; that most of us, by: Voice, or 
word, or act, by some self-sacrifice, miy: help 
to hold up the glorious ensign of this holy war; 
that we may swell the ranks. of this goodly 
army; that we may. help the march on to-the 
victory that seems no Jonger distant, the vic- 
tory which the v: anquished will enjoy full as 
much us the conguerer (applause), for it shall 
be true of the: conquests of. this crusade for 
justice, What is told us by the Son of Man 
concerning the great work that He sent His 
Christiun church to do, “If the Son of Man 
shall make you free, you shall be free indeed.” 

-And it is the mission of this society, of the 
party to which it is akin, of this great move- 
ment in which we are engaged, to make man 
free, to free the toiling masses from the in- 
justice by which they are oppressed. And 
next to that the best thing we hope to do is to 
save the privileged classes from themselves. 
(Applause.) We would knoci off the manacles 
from the hands cf the toilers. We would 
knock off the fetters from the feet of the en- 
slaver. It may seem a jest, but I say it in all 
seriousness, that it should be the object of all 
the members of this society and of those who 
have the distinguished honor of addressing 
the members of this society, to seck to have 
such perfect charity, such universal love in 
their hearts, as to have no bitterness for any 
man. Wemay at times be stung by malicious 
criticism. The Adaminus will rise up and 
feel like resenting the cruel calumny. In 
spite of that, those who are our enemies to-day 
shall be our brethren to-morrow. (Applause.) 
They are our brethren to-day. hey are our 
brethren if they are erring. They are our 
brethren even if they stone us to death. And 
we were unwise philosophers, we were un- 
worthy soldiers of this holy war if we should 
not endeavor, even in our weakness, to attain 
somewhat toward the attitude of the‘Christ, 
and of that first martyr of Christ who was 
stoned to death. As his young liferushed out 
of the gaping wound, he looked up to heaven, 
saying: 
door.” 

And s0 we, like that youthful mart; 

tephen (applause), must endeavor to pluck 
the bitterness out of our hearts. And we say 
in all seriousness that next to our pity for the 
peor poor people, is our pity for the poor rich 
people. (Applause.) They are very much to 
be pitied. Isay it with all sincerity, I pity 
them exceedingly. I cannot find it in my 


heart to envy them. I would not exchange 


others; . 
enthusiasm of humanity which he is awaken-° 


‘being somewhat amusing. 


‘that Lam going to tell you. 
ing young gentleman—not very young, a. mar- 


(Ap- : : 


prepare to receive the holy sacrament.” 
whom do. you think he went to confession? It 
“was to one of the councilors of the arch- 
bishop (hisses and groans), @ : 


- Well? he said, 


“Pather, lay not this sin to their 


places to-night with any one of them. (pf 
plause.) 

I might for a moment be tempted by the in- 
sidious voice which tempted of old the very 
Son of God: The voice of the tempter might 


say: “What a wondrous work of good you 


could do with these vast millions; what hos-. 


pitals, what schools, what asylums, what 
churches you could build, what a wondrous 
work you could do in propagating the princi- 
ples of this great movement.” Begone, Satan! 
Get thee behind me! (Applause.) If the 


Father in heaven needed these things for this. 


work, could he rot raise up from the very 
stones by the wayside all the treasures 


needed? They are hut the basest things of | 


this earth. But the Father craves, with a 
yearning so intense that He would: seem al- 
most unhappy without it, the willing -al- 
legiance of the minds and. hearts of ‘His 
children. 
God than ail else besides. 

And so what God wants, and what we all 
want, isnot money. It is men. What God 
wants is not money. It is men and women. 
What God wants is human heads and human 
hearts, and He can get along without the 
treasures of the world. (Applause.) The un- 
bought voice of the speaker, the unbought 
loving ministration of tender hands, the dil- 
gence of the feet, unpaid, are running. the 
errands of, the Paraclete. . These are the 
things that eladden even the heart of God in 
heaven. Do you remember how, when the 
unwise apostle desired to draw his sword ‘to 
save the Savior of the world, He: rebuked 
him and bade him to put his‘ sword back in 
his scabbard, and said: “If I needed. this 
could not my Father in heaven send me 
twelve legions of angels?” If through the 
merey of God, throuch the grace ‘of our 
Father, we are permitted to believe that our 
hearts are clean, that our minds. are clean, if 
we can look up to heaven and fear not that 
He shall have for us a reprovinug frown, then 
we shall have something that all the treas- 
ures of the earth can never buy. (Applause.) 

And, 
mercy of my Father, do I say, I would not 
change places to-night with any of ‘the mil- |} 
lionaires. (Applause.) I do believe’ that it is 
characteristic of this movement to make men 
aud women better men and women, includine | 
those who have the distinguished honor of 
preaching to you the truths of this great 
movement. (Applause.) He would be a-poor | 
specimen of a man who could stand here as I 
stand 
immortal. souls peering. at me through the 
Windows of your eyes, eager to hear the 
words of truth and justice—he were a very 
poor specimen of a man who cou!d stand thus 
here. and not feel himself impelled to strive 


and pray to. be mere worthy of- the cause. 
(Applause.) He were a poor and. ‘an “unfit. 
messenger of Goil’s blessed. message of” peace } 
and justice to men—he were like: that ass in. 


the fable carrying the my steries—if hedid 
not profit in mind ‘and heart. by the message 


of which he is made the medium to men; if he 


did not preach to himself while preaching to: 
if he did not feel the magnificent }. 


ing in the minds and hearts of his brethren. 
(Applause. ) 


. Itisan unspeakable consolation for: us to | 
feel that we are primarily t talking of justice; 
‘and, while charged with being politicians, are. 


really but bringing men back t to God. Twill 
tell youa most consoling anecdote, ‘and I do 
not: “think you will ‘find it any the. worse. fors: 


this very platform on. the: evening of the 29th 
of March, to give for the fir st time what Ww as. 
called a lecture on the cross: of the new. crp- 
sade. About two weeks. ago or less I at-j 
tended a picnic of the Eighteenth “Assembly 


- district organization of the united labor party 


ina suburban park; and it was there that I 
heard the consoling and: amusing incident 
A very interest- 


ried man with a child twelve years old—told 
me that he had been brought-upin early child-- 
hood in the immediate neighborhood. of St. 
Stephen’s church. He told me the precise 
spot, and I remembered it very well. He told 
me also—‘ Unfortunately, father, IT neglected | 


“my religion for some nineteen. years, until I 
-happened to go and hear your lecture in ‘the 
Academy of Music on the cross of a new 


crusade. I was struck, I was touched; I 
could resist the grace of God no longer, and 
I felt that I must be reconciled to God, that I 


must come back to Him and. must make my 


So I went to confession. to; 


peace with Him. 
‘To. 


and one of the most 
influential and distinguished of them, “A cer- 

tain. delicacy prevents me from mentioning | 
his name. (Cries of “Donnelly.”) And the 


good father was: touched, no doubt at the re- 
turn of his. prodigal son, and hac a: curi sity} 
-to know more- about the case: He said: 


is it that ufter staying away for more than 
nineteen years you have ‘come back at Jas 

“TE was converted and could 
resistno Joug Se Ww hen f 1 heard. that. ser mon of 


sade: uv ‘(Uptoarious aalalees 
laughter.) Itis not for me to sayy 
perhaps Iam wicked enough to imagi 
must have been the mixed -feeiings 
distinguished clergyman at hearing. that very 
extraordinary confession. or 
And now I will tell you “another cinta 
anecdote. I. stood : here on this very. self 
same platform in June tive years ago, and I 
preached substantially the same old sermon 
under another name. Qn that occasion. it 
was a greeting to Mr. Michael Davitt. (Ap- 
plause.) And Thave said since then that my 
chief reason for appearing at that time was 
the feeling that it was high time for some 
such mal as me, a priest, to go upon that 
platform and speak a bold word in, favor of. 
the robbed masses and against: the robbing 
classes (applause), in order to gladden the 
hearts of the poor people and let. them see 
that the clergy were with them; that the 
priest was. still the father; that he had it 
his heart to sympathize with the sufferings of 
the poor—and you know that speech | broug: ht 
me some little trouble. (Laughter.) : 
I heard very shortly after the delivery of | 
the speech, and long before the trouble be- 
gan, that after.I had finished, a poor laboring 
man went out on the sidewalk and. reverently 
took off his hat and looked up at the stars 
and said, ‘‘Where does that priest say mass?” 
They told him. “I will go there next Sun- 
day to kear that priest. I confess, : the Lord 
forcive me, I bave been a bad man, I have 
neglected God's law, but, so help me God, I 
will never again neglect it since I have 
heard that man preach, speaking for God's 
poor.” (Great applause.) 
If I know myself, my dear friends, re do. not. 
tell that anecdote to glorify myself, bat I 


think it teaches a very salutury lesson quite: 


apposite to the times. 

If Lhave been a little long this evening, 
that is not anything unusual. But I have a 
special excuse. I am much given to make my 
confession in public. @Laughter.) I confess 1. 


was filled with pride last Sunday evening at 


(Applause.) They are dearer ‘to. 


humbly® trusting im the grace and: 


and see your upturned faces, see your |. 


1 stood -here*on. 


‘measure and ma e up fo 

last Sunday. “(Laugh 
have prettv much emptied ce mind of wh 
intended to say to-night (cries ef ‘No! n ie 
but it is a very funny thing with me wh 

get up to speak—when I have a 

my mind, ixedand adj 

point of: which Thave:s 


and excita “Ther 
point I was going to 


SBG. now: L remem : 


ying @& Ww 
AbOUE it, Tam’ very Haphy to be able. to say 
that yesterday was one of God’s days. 
plause .). It was, as [have learned to a 
the beautiful Tuscan tongue of Italy—it 4 
day of paradise. The - ‘Sunlight, and” t 
water, and the cooling airs, and the grove 
and everything seemed to me to be actually 
the very smile. of God. And I felt: how. goo 
it was for us to come.together i in unity and: to 
‘make merry and be- glad, to leave the b 
deus and cares and anxieties of the hot ci 
behind, and there in the beautiful gTove an 
under the leafy trees and in sight of the lang ‘ 
ing waters where everything seemed. to. te I 
of the handiwork. of “God, t to play: like little 
children, forgetting: cures. and. sorrows. and 
sins in the presence of their Father. I said. it. 
was good to make merry and for the young 
to engage in the innocent dance and for the 
old to exchanze their tales. It was. a beauti- 
ful day, and it seemed as if good spirits w 
with us, as if no evil thing could hurt. The 
was no unpleasant sound, no angry wi 
That excursion seemed. to be a beautiful ome 
of the days to be when the whole world. sh: 
be one huppy family reveling in the sunshine 
of the countenance of God. (Great applause.) 


At the close of: Father McGlynn’s. addre 
Chairman Wingate: said: “Tam: afraid th 
the excursion has. affected some of the gent 
men, who. seem to have retired within 5 
selves. - [ notice that. Henry George is n 
visible on the platform, buti is invisible in a 
of the boxes.” SS : 

Vv ociferous Shouts, ‘of George! , 


“house, and Mr. George. stepped on the a 
form, He. was received. AN 
sitid: 


of thoroughly enjoyed that ¢ excursion. 


ing the sermon t 


_ Did T not speak 


‘fc Orn before the. stroke 


he n an apostle. 
Plause.)/ 


a \ pplansesy ‘It Wi 
‘darkest days of th 


the See Ue "Grea RE. ie fan 
that voice more deepiy and more intensel 
than Le can well tell. Your! and. LT now Tejoi 


are sopkeut < this audience stop not here 
Ths. noverment: th a we are 


Ww ond Se phes t 
every creed, every 
and _finonpl a 


have oO insaed so Tose. an for 
martyrs have suffered and died. oe 

Ay e, ib is well for us that.we should be li 
ing in the latter half of the. ‘nineteenth ¢ 
tury when this great work is soing on. J 
something worth living for to. hare had part 
in it. It is something w orn dying for: if ay 
be. “(Applause.) s 
-The singing of. ‘Land ana ‘Labor? by the. 
choir follewed the close of. Henry George’s 


- brief address, an ch the meeting elaseds 


Every ‘Public improvement Serves to , Et 
: rich the Landlord. : 


The St. Louis Evening Chronicle eee : 
“every body” is 2. BENS to Bene a ae of 
St. Louis ; “dirt.” 


cant lots—is 
from week 


; pantie S; as. s peprescneen “By 


arement, have flur 
“criticisms at labor or runt : 
“two years. The’ 
parties in. the state 
been to. benefit a par 
always lived and flour 
the toiling masses. Th 
the natural oppor 
the natura 


Aowest ‘pinkie. 6 of “vule 
new party pledged to. 
“send the donee te an 
ee into: 


Rostow: “Aug. 4H. —At its 


the land ' and Jabor club 


stricted a larme cro} 
ciples. The commi! 
Teported: its. ser 


Soe was made for 
-prelimin nary organi 
Society was wed 


having done something that’ forme was but |- 


little. short of a miracle. J made. rie short 
speech.. And it. was something exceeding! ¥. 
new, and exceedingly . gratifying for me to 


have people tell me I did not speak Tony | ¢ 


enough, and to have several men teil. 
here bef ore. appearing on. the = Plattorn: this 


oN OD mre 
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THE SOCIALISTS AND THE PARTY. 


Events of the Wecl.—lnstructions to Delee 
gzies—A Busy Week in the Socialistic 
Z.aber Party. 

Most of the assembly districts have in- 
#tructed thcir delecates to the convention as 
te how they shal] vote on the more important 
pPolnis, espcecialiy iu rezard to the platform. 
Both socialists and their opponents have ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the old Clar- 
endon hall plutform. Many of the socialists 
Save asserted a belief that the so-called 
““scorgze” men have chanced theirviews since 
the jast election and are afraid of the old 
platform. This false impression of the social- 
4sts doubtless accounts for much of their 
wrath. , 

The Tenth assembly district met on Thurs- 
gay of last week. Mr. Mayer, the chairman 


of the district, had refused to give credentials 


to the socialistic delegates. Mr. Goldsmith, 


“Avho presided, said that the delegates would 


go without credentials. The delezutes were 
Sustructed to vote for the demands set forth 
an the Clarendon hall platform of last year, to 


“oppose any plank in reference to the tariff, 
“and to work for peace and harmony. 


The Fourteenth mct the same day and 


~oslected Dr. Quirk, Wm. McCabe and Franz 
| Shkaider delegates in place of those elected 
_ previously, whose election had been declared 
Siegal. 


The delegates were instructed to 
“wote against auy extension of the floor to the 


~wonunittee from ihe union labor party, to ad- 
“here to the Clarendon hali platform, to vote 


for such a coustituticn as would allow social- 


) §SLS te become members, and to vote for tbe 
game “Labor.” 


. The German branch of the Sixteenth met 


the sume evening. A resolution was adopted 


ondemning the county ceneral committee's 
ginti-socialistic decision, and anether protesi- 
against the election of delegates, inas- 
vas the Germans had been ignored. 
ihe Seventeenth adopted a resolution con- 
mining the famous decision, and the dele- 
rates were instructed to vote for a 
onsiitution wich would admit ali friends of 
bor. 


At the Eighicenth a resolution condemning 
She action of the county general committee in 


excluding sociilists was laid on the table by a 
Jarge majority. : hs 
Apes: APE cg 2 24 
‘Dhe Twenty-fourth instructed its delegates 
uphold the old Clarendon ball platform. 
tthe Sufth there was a long discussion 
out the editorial policy of the Leader. 
After an exciting debate the following reso- 


» duvions were adopted: 


- Whereas, The Leader was started during 


the Henry George campaign by the workineg- 
~ @nen of this city to be the organ and exponent 


if the principles enunciated in tbe platform of 
be untied labor party; and 

| SVhbereas, The county general committee at 

recent meeting indorsed the then policy of 

Leader as being somewkat in accord with 
doctrines of the united labor party: and 

ereas, The present course of the Leader 

To ADY CXtENL in uceord With the princi- 

of the party as proclaimed in its plat- 

soived, That we, the members of the 

th assembly district, disappreve of the 

course now being pursued in the editorial 

clunins of the Leader, and place ourselveson 

Tecord as opposed to the Leader becoming the 
organ of uny disgruntled man or set of men. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this assem- 

biv district that Mr. Shevitch should be with- 

lrawa from the editorial management of the 


Leader, und that copies of these resolutions 


be forwarded to the Leader and Tue Staxp- 
Any for publicztion. 

The dolegates were instructed to yete for 
the Jand tax clause of the platform, and to 
oppose the admission of ihe socialists. 

- Phe executive commitiee of the Eighth mct 
on Friday, the 12th, and fourd a number of 
the other members ut the place of meeting, 
who bad becu called to a special meeting by 
de secretary, Mr. Luvener. Mr. Lavener 
aud the members who sided with him de- 

Jared that the chairman of the association 

nd others were no longer members of tke 


party by reason of their being socizlists. 


here was a stormy scenc, which ended in the 
Lavener partye(anti-socialists) holding a sepa- 
ate mecting aud electing new officers. 

The Twelfth instructed its delegates to vote 
aclause demanding that “all means of 
duction shall be common property:” or if 

this is decided against them, to support the 
Clarendcn hall platform of Januar; of this 
year, and further, to protest against the ex- 
lusion of the socialists by the county com- 
anitice. 
- dhe Fourth, which met on Saturday, ap- 
proved of the county general committee's 
ion Tegardiug the socialists, 
the Sentral Labor union on Sunday the 
Socialists tricd to get that body to ratify a 
resolution of the feed producers’ section con- 
eauing the county committee for its action 
1 exciuding sociatists from the labor party. 
Tbe motion was decided out of order, and on 
appeal the chair was sustained by a vcie of 
G.io51. Later on the socialists tried tu pro- 
ong the sitting and were again beaten, this 
e by a tie vote. 
Qu Monday the Volks-zeitung, the organ cf 


_. “he German sccialists, had an editorial in 


hich the following passage occurred: “Jt is 


vel known that the socialists distinctly de- 
lared that they supported Georze not on ac- 
count but in spite of his land theory.” 


. Inthe evening two double meetings were 
held. Inibe Tenth the socialists met duwn 


‘stairs and the recular members up stairs, at 


397 East Fourth street. The regulars in- 
structed delegates to vote for the old Claren- 


don hall platform, against any recocnition of 
wiher parties, and to quash any attempted 


Giscussion Gf the taritY question. 

_ Lhe regular inembers of the Eighth met at 
236 Broome sircet and elected as delezates 
Joln N. Bogert, W. i. Autcurieth and John 
¥. Clancy. The sociulists of this district met 
at 193 Forsythe street and instructed their 
dclegates. 


BY WAY OF SUGGESTION. 


Far be it from me to advise any one to sim- 
ulate a feeling that he has not; and hence, if 
sone Protestunt preachers can see nothing in 
the noble battle Dr. McGlynn has made for the 

nancipation of American Catholics from 
foreign political control but an opportunity 
to feed fat their grudge against the Roman 
Catholic churei, I suppose it is better that 
tiey should let their mouths speak out of the 


-fulmess of their bearts. Let them be honest, 


even if they do thereby siow that they are 
marrew. | 

‘But I dosay in all seriousnessto such people 
that they fail utterly to grasp the fuli signiti- 
cance of the present situation, and that their 
course is not one that promises to make the 


“Most of the present marked teudency among 


many who have Jong since rejected all reli- 
gion to turn back with joy toward the idea of 
a diety indicated by Dr. MecGiynn from the 
reproach of injustice and unfatherly partial- 
uy which were appurently implied by the 
teachings and practices of the churches. To 
such pecple the forms of religion are of little 
Moment, and doctrinal disputes but Weary 
them. But now they have with their eyes 
Seen the vision of a new heaven and a new 
earth, and their hearts have begun to ac- 


knowledge that the great first cause, lack of 


| 
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all forms, is at least a wise and beneficent 
cne. 

Next after the monstrous libel on God that 
has made him appear the author of the misery 
eaused by criminaliv unwise human laws 
there is pothing that has done more to 
alienate such men from the churches than the 
sectarian hatreds these have displayed. Jn 
the awakening of a-new interest in the life 
and teachings of Christ among such people 
they naturally apply the old tests and recog- 
nize as his gospel that which the common 
people hear gladly, and account as_ his 
disciples these who love one another. The 
discordant ery of hate and the triumphant 
note of sectarian exultation repel such men 
instead of attracting them. 

The question now at issue is net one of 
Catholicism or Protestantism. Those op- 
posed to the Catholic church may readily 
find in the shameful treatment of Dr. Mc- 
Glynu much to justify their opposition to the 
idea of a single human head to the Christian 
church; but if they look at this matter from 
the standpoint of love for their fellow men 
they will be ashamed to lay so much as the 
weight of a feather by way of burden on the 
thousands of Catholics who do telieve in their 
church system, but who are now impelled by 
a sense of duty to defy the men into whose 
hands the administration of their church has 
fallen. The feet not merely of sturdy men, 
but of weak women and even children, are 
treading the path of a by no means painless 
martyrdom in New York in these days, and 
the Christianity that could mock them is not 
that taught by Calvary. 

i rejoice to sce that some ministers have be- 
gun to break through the barriers with whieh 
the Mammon worshipers have surrounded 
the Protestant pulpit, and in spite of the sec- 
ular press, to give expression to the natural 
and patriotic resentment with which every 
honest American must view the treatment of 
Dr. McGlynn by Archbishop Corrigan and the 
pope. What must every American think of 
the call of Corrigan to the foreign power of 
which he is a willing instrument to thrust its 
hand into American politics to assist him in 
carrying out the monstrous and sacrilegious 
bargain to lend the aid of the pulpit and con- 
fessional of the Catholic church to Tammany 
hall m crushing a political movement in be- 
half of the toiling musses to whom 
both Tammany and the church owe 
all that either of them ever had? But other 
Protestant ministers have fur some time been 
engaged in supporting the cause of American 
freedom as something consistent with, and 
even a part of, Christianity. Father Hunting- 
ton of tlie Episcopal church and Mr. Pente- 
cost, a Congregationalist, have treared this 
question with great boldness and vigor, and 
yet with such Christian courtesy and teuder- 
ness that they are to-day received with every 
token of affection and esteem, and listened 
to with delight by audiences composed largely 
of devout Catholics. Is their example not 
weil worth considerinz? 

He must be a dull man indeed wko ean sec 
in this new contest nothing but a renewal of 
the old fight between the various Protestant 
denominations and the Roman Catholic 
ehurch. The preacher of the new erusade, 
despite excommunication, is an orthodox 
Catholic and holds fast to his faith in the dog- 
mas and sacraments of that church. So far 
from attacking Catholicism he insists that 
within the fold of that church is opportunity 
for rational liberty and exalted patriotism. 
He insists that those who have sought to use 
the church to stifle scientific or economic 
thoughts, to crush out the love of country or 
to dictate political action are lawless abusers 
of the sacred trust contided to their hands, 
and he calls on them to desist from their folly 
and asks Catholics to compel them to desist. 

This is Dr. MeGlynn’s position. He does not 
seck tu overthrow the Cathclic chureh—he 
would deplore such a result as an enormous 
calamity. The church will remain, and many 
miilions of Americans will still belong to it. 
What then should be the attitude of patriotic 
nou-Catholics? Should they, to gratify sec- 
tarian hate, rejoice to see this great power 
contirmed in its Cisposition to interfere in our 
politics, or should they give their favor and 
support to these Catholics, still loyal to their 
faith, who insist that the church shall comfine 
itself to things spiritual, and cease to attempt 
to dictate opinions to men concerning science 
and politics! No generous and patriotic mind 
can hesitate as to the preper answer to this 
question. 

Let our Protestant friends then see in the 
present crisis rather a call to support Ameri- 
ean Jiberity than an cpportunity to gratify 
theological bute. Ww. T. CrRoaspaxe. 


“0, YE OF LITTLE FAITH.” 


A Religious Paper Which Thinks Poverty 
Canna: Be Abolisked—Father Puntinge 
tows Scathing Kebuke. 

Leiniperance, the organ of the “Church tem- 
perance society,” of which Bishop Potter of 
New York is chairman, remarking on Father 
Hurtington’s receut article on “Tenement 
House Morality,” in the Forum, says: 

The remedy contemplated would have to 
include more room. Wore privacy, ete., but if 
it would begin at the beginning it would have 
to devise measurcs to close up a large number 
of these rum shops. This is what is aimed at 
in a high restrictive license law. . 2.0.) Mr. 
Huntingtun says the way to be rid or partial- 
ly rid of the rum shops in the tenement. 
houses is to get rid of the tenements. Healgo 
intimates that the way to dispose of the latter 
is to begiu by getting rid of poverty. Most 
people, however, have as little expectation of 
secing poverty dune away with in this citv as 
the doing away of the rivers by which the 
city is surrounded. 

Father Huntington sends us a copy of the 
paper containing ihe passage quoted above, 
with this pungent comment: 

Then, which has more faith in the first 
article of the creed, “I believe in God, the 
Father Almighty,” the Anti-poverty society 
or this Carisfian newspaper? Why not have 
brothels legalized by the state, and women 
compelled to enter them, on the ground that 
men will always be unchaste, or gambling 
hells because they will always be disnonest. 


No Sach Thing as Stifling. 

InpDrANAPOLIS, Ind.—I am a thorough be- 
Hever in the righteousness of the cause you 
represent, and an eager and enthusiastic 
reader of your paper. I get it from a news- 
dealer each Sunday, and if I am not down 
town on other business, I make the trip espe- 
cially for this delightful pericdical. Jama 
workingman with a family, and it requires 
about all learn to keep me afloat, but Iam 
determined to contribute something to spread 
the light just as soon as f can manage to 
spare anything from my earnings, which I 
hope will be in the near future. 

I find many who admit the doctrine you 
teach is right, but believe it is inexpedient to 
tuke it up at this time, thinking it better to go 
ahead and get power first and then take up 
the new doctrine. But I am well satisfied 
that without a definite issue to go upon there 
will be little good accomplished. I believe 
that ere the national convention meets there 
wil be no such thing as stifling it. I hope so, 
anyway. ; L. P. Custer. 


Anti-Poverty Gaining Ground in Torento. 
Bruce, Ont., Herald, 

An association that promises to abolish pov- 
erty deserves to be popular. It is not sure 
prising, therefore, to notice in the daily pa- 
pers that the Toronto ‘anti-poverty society is 
gaining ground and attracting attention. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Cause of Land Values. 

MAPLETON, Iowa.—Allow me to ask your 
indulgence for information on the following 
points which I have heard discussed some- 
what: 

(1) You say taxes should be collected from 
land according to rental value, and that im- 
provements should not be taxed. Now, does 
not the amount of improvements to a large 
extent affect the rental value? And in that 
case Would not a man be fined for making im- 
provements under your plan? For instance, 
clearing the grubs or rocks froma picce of 
land, fertilizing it, putting fences on it, 
making roads on it, planting desirable shade 
trees or orchards, or building a house, ctc., it 
would scem, would increase the desirability, 
and hence increase the rental value. 

(2) Again, you say improvements and _ per- 
sonal property should not be taxed. Now, a 
purt of the taxes collected is used for the pro- 
tection of property, personal effects and 
buildings, as well us real estate. Should not 
the man who owns an immense stock of jew- 
elry, requiring the use of comparatively little 
real estate, or any other property for that 
matter, join in raising the fund that is used 
for his benefit, as well as the man who owns 
a farm? ALF. WOOSTER. 

(1) Improvements do not tend to in- 
crease rental values except as they induce 
more people to settle on neighboring Jand. 
Unless the work of clearing, fertilizing, 
fencing, making roads, planting trees and 
building a house adds value to neighbor- 
ing land of equal natural advantages, it 
does not add value to the land on which it 
is done. > 

(2) No more than aman with five chil- 
dren should pay more than a man with 
one child for protecting the lives and 
health of his family; provided the two 
men in this case. and the jeweler and the 
farmer in the case yousuppose appropriate 
the same value of common property. The 
community owes prctection to the life, 
health and products of all its members, 
and rent supplies an adequate common 
fund out of which to pay the expense. 
So long as that fund is sufficient, why 
should any one’s labor be taxed? 


SuL.Ly Co., D. T.—(1) In some counties in 
Dakota land has no rental value. How are 
We to carry on our county government under 
your system? 

(2) Under your system canital is to be made 
free. How are we, farmers, to be freed from 
the burden of thirty-six per cent interest, 
which is the common rate here? 

H. JOMNSON. 

(1) So long as land having no rental 
value was held out of use by speculators 
they would have to pay vour taxes, which 
would be based on the selling value of the 
land. When they abandoned it, and it 
had neither selling nor rental value, your 
public expenses would be paid by the ter- 
ritory at large. So far as government was 
concerned, the expenses of such a county 
under such circumstances would be very 
light. 

(2) By making your own capital. If 
your free land was so unproductive that 
you could not live in comfort upon it, by 
coming within the borders of civilization 
where you would find free land on which 
you could live comfortably. 


Money Questions. 

TRENTON, N.S., July 3.—(1) Is gold neces- 
sary as a standard by which to measure 
values? 

(2) Since the value of gold depends on the 
amount of labor necessary to procure it, is 
not labor the real measure of value, though 
obscured by the use of gold as a basis for cur- 
rency? 

(5) If a government were to issue a natione) 
currency which should be based on the wealth 
of the nation as security, would it be neces- 
sury for such government to have in their 
possession an amount of gold equal to such 
issue? 

(4) Is it not one of the functions of covern- 
ment to provide the people with a stable cur- 
rency at the least possible expense? 

(5) When, asisthe case in some states or 
provinces, the mode of taxation for municipal 
purposes remains in the hands of town or 
county officials, would it, iu your opiuivn, be 
a wise move foratown or county to adept 
the tax on land values for municipal purposes 
irrespective of what surrounding towns or 
counties might do? ENJOLEAS,” 

(1) No; not more than oak is necessary 
as a standard by which to messure dis- 
tances. Values in general may be mea- 
sured by anything having value, just as 
distances may be measured by anything: 
having length. , 

(2) No; for the reason given above, 

(3) No. 

(4) Yes. 

(5) Yes. It would not be so beneficial to 
the municipality as if the tax were gener- 
ally adopted, but despite that disadvan- 
tage, it would make the municipality ex- 
ceptionally properous. 


Another View of the Tax Shifting Question. 

On1EnNT, L. I.—In replying to such questions 
as that of Mr. Nagle in your last issue, I 
think you should concede that, considered as 
a final measure, the proposal to take only 
such part ef rent as would be required for 
public expensesunder present methods, would 
be inefficient as a remedy for the evils of land 
monopoly. This you seem unwilling to do. 
You say that a tax on land values will not 
increase the value of land, and in the next 
sentence or so admit thatan increase of de- 
mand will have that effect. Now, will not 
the raising of public revenues from land in- 
crease the general prosperity; and if so, will 
not such increase exhibit itself as now in an 
increased demand for land! Is it not, then, 
evident that a tax on Jand values will in- 
crease the value, or atleast the price, of land? 
And if the increase of prcsperity is propor- 
tionate to the increase of tax on land, will net. 
the landlord be able to “shift the tax on to 
the consumer?’ And it seems to me that this 
will apply equally to land held for specula- 
tion, for if only part of the rent is taken in- 
taxation, will not the greater value of land 
which will follow be anticipated as now? 
This, of course, will only be in case the 
method of taking only one-fourth of rent for 
revcnue is considered-as a finality. As: I un- 
derstand it, the proposa! is to ultimately so 
increase the public expenditures by paying 
off the debt, managing railroads, ete., that 
the whole rental vaiue of land wiil be re- 
quired for revenue. P. AITKEN.: 

Your understanding is correct. It is in- 
tended to increase the land value tax for 
public purposes so as to absorb, practicaliy, 
all ground rent. Wehave never favored 
the mere shifting of taxes to land values 
as a finality. 
always urged it as the easiest’ first step in 
the right direction. 

In saying that a tax on land values will 
not increase the value oPland we do not 


On the contrary we have ; 


say that the value of land will not be in- 
creased by other causes. At first it would 
afford incalculable relief to industry, but it 
is true, us you say, that this will enhance 
general prosperity, which will in turn in- 
crease demand for land, causing a rise in 
values. And the time will come, if the 
tax be not increased, when the landlord 
wil get as much from his land as he gets 
now. But he will never get back the tax. 
If land be now worth $4 and the tax $1, 
the landlord can retain but $3; when land 
rises to $5, however, he will be able to re- 
tain $4. But this would not be a shifting 
of the tax back to the user. It would be a 
higher rent which would result from in- 
creased demand for land irrespective of the 
tax. 

This greater value of land wouid of 
gourse be anticipated by speculaicrs, but 
not to the same extent or with equil ill ef- 
fects as now. This you can assure your- 
self of by supposing all present taxes 
shifted from land values to products; 
would net that increase speculation and 
make it more oppressive even than it is? 

This is hardly worth discussion, how- 
ever, for our aim is to so increase the land 
value tax when the principle is once recog- 
nized as to absorb all the unearned value 
that attaches or may attach to land. 


The Cow and Her Milk. 

New York, Aug. 1.—Given the control of 
improvements could not taxes be shifted and 
rents fixed, high or low, as a syndicate might 
see fit? H. PHILuips. 

They could not unless the syndicate in- 
cluded every man with brain and brawn 
enough to turn the raw materials of nature 
into provements. 


No Compromise. 

‘ New Yorx.—I am a student of your phil- 
osophy, profoundly impressed with the 
originality, logic, humanity and pathos of 
your mmortai work on pulitical economy, 
and having become semewhat perplexed upon 
acertain point Iuaturally come to you for 
light. 

If government should take in the form of 
taxes all which is now taken by landlords in 
the shape of rent the proportions which 
would go for wages and interest would re- 
main the same as heretofore. These pro- 
portions are gencrally much less than that 
which is given to land, and the dilference 
scems to be in consequence of an economic 
law created by indolence on the one hand 
and competition on the other, whereby when 
the margin of cultivation falls rent rises 
while wages and interest fall. Now this un- 
equal distribution is cbviously unjust, and the 
government would have no more right to 
take an undue share and thus defrand labor 
and ca;.tal thaa the landlord, 

Is there no way in which this difficulty 
could be obviated? Could no standard be 
adopted as a basis of taxation apart from 
the market valuc? Or if, as is conceded, the 
rent of land throughout the country far ex- 
ceeds the necessities of government, would it 
not ke advisablgto levy a full tax upon all 
unoccupied lind in erder to prevent specula- 
tion and monopoly, and ouly such further tax 
on land in use as would be necessary for the 
public service, with the distinct: proviso that 
in uny case where a tenant should be required 
to pay more than the amount of the tax the 
government should demand the complete 
rental vaiue or have the right of immediate 
couliscation? Henry A. Hartt. 

The proportions of wealth going to 
wages and interest would not remain the 
same as before. The tax would set free all 
land that had no real vaiue, and wages 
and interest generally would rise to the 
point of profit that could be realized from 
the use of the most productive free land. 
This law operates now; but now, in conse- 
quence of land speculation engendered by 
absolute private ownership of land, the 
most productive free land (land free or 
nearly free) is so low in its productive 
qualities that wages and interest generally 
are low. Under the land value tax the best 
free land would be highly productive. In 
other words,ga high Jand value tax raises 
the margin of .production, while a small 
land value tax lowers it; undas the margin 
of production rises or falls wages and. in- 
terest rise or fall. 

When a popular government takes land 
rents it js the people themselves who take 
the rents, and as they’ by their presence 
and demand for land create the rents, no 
one is defrauded. Itis when rents co into 
private pockets that the landless are de- 
frauded. : 

_ itis impracticable to levy a tax on unoc- 
cupied Jand-alone. It weuld be impossibie 
to distinguish between what is and what is 
not occupied. Moreover, to tax all unoc- 
cupied land sould crezte land monopely. 
The tax shoukl rest only on that which has 
amiarket value. And further still, if only 
unoccupied Jaud were taxed the owners of 
vaiuable occupied tand would draw un- 
earned incomes. froma it. If the owner 
could be prevented from doing that the ad- 
vantage would be enjoyed by the occupier. 

A general land vaiue tax. equalizes nat- 


ural and social opportunities, by making 


valuciess and free to any one who chooses 
to occupy it, and by making the occupants 
of valuable land pay to the community the 
value of their special privilege. Thus the 
private advantuge to every one is meas- 
ured by the opportunity for production 
wfforded by the best free land, and the 
common advantage by the ground ren 
paid for better lands. fae 


Gould and Vrnderbile. : 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The cbiection I met 
with most en the proposition to tax only land 
values is that it would not-be just: to let such 
men as Jay Gould, Vanderbilt, etc.,. whose 
wealth is not in land, go untaxed. 
= . _ ELC. BIsserr. 

If this objection were well founded, do 
you not think that motives of self-interest 
would prompt such intelligent men as 
Gould and Vanderbilt to-faver the fand 
vaiue lax? And did you ever hear of these 
men failing to respond to the promptings 
of self-interest? Evenif their neglect to 


favor the tax were accounted for, how do 
3 


you account for the opposition of all men 
of their class? Surely you can meet this 
objection without any aid from us, 


2Peeeerze : 
_ Boscork., Wis.—(1) I am well aware that 
the accumulation of great wealth into the 
hands of the few is going on as rapidly in tnis 
country as in Eurepe, and that even under 
our much boasted freedom the musses in time 
will be as badly off here as they are in mon- 
archical countries, and perhaps worse. In 
fact I admit all vou say in your “Progress 
and Poverty” as far as the condition of the 
people is concerned. I cannot, however, yet 
see Clearly that your remedy will accomplish 


| 
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can get access to it on-any better terms 


what you claim for it; I sincerely wish I 
could. If private ownership of land was at 
the bottom of the poverty in the world, then it 
seems to me that the United States, at least so 
far, ought to be comparatively free from the 
curse. In this section of Wisconsin land is 
very cheap, and some very productive land, 
too. Crawford county, for instance, is a 
rough, heavy-timbered county, but very pro- 
ductive. One-half of the land is held under 
tax titles. Still it has a good many actual 
paupers and a very large amount of very 
poor people. I do not think—and I have lived 
here twenty years—that over one farm in five 
would sell for more than the improvements 
cost, counting such cost very moderately, too. 
The city of Boscobel (population about 1,600) 
is about thirty years old. About twelve years 
ago there were built on the main streets some 
very good stone stores and there are some fair 
dwelling houses. In not one instance where 
a party wanted to sell could the owner get 
even cost of building for stone or residence, 
say nothing about getting pay for the ground. 
Some time ago a weulthy merchant here 
(now dead) built a brick residence costing 
about $10,000; it is situated on two blocks of 
ground; none more beautiful in any village or 
city; $6,000 will buy ground and building now. 
Now, Boscobel raises an annual school tax 
alone of $3,500. Accordizg to your theory, 
the land of Boscobel would be without value. 
How could we raise the necessary taxes? 
(2) Is not the poverty of, say, Crawford 
county, and the very low price of property 
and general “bard times” in such villages as 
Boscobel, and Boscobel is not an isolated case 
(what is true of cur village is equally true of 
all smail country towns) due, to first, the tax 
we are compelled to pay railroads more than 
we ought to pay; second, the tax we pay on 
account of our protective tariff; third, the ab- 
normal growth of cities and the abnormal 
consvlidation of wealth in the hands of indi- 
viduals. ‘ 
(3) It seems to me that a graduated income 
tax arranged in such a way as to make it im- 
possible for any cne person to accumulate 
over a certain sum would give back. to the 
people as u whole what had been taken out of 
their just earnings by the superior wisdom (if 
you will) or cunning or thievery of the indi- 
vidual. Make that sum, if you will, large 
enouch to satisfy all reasonable human ambi- 
tion, and do not commence ou an income of 
less than, say, $5,000. And Ido not think it 
would be a very hard tax to collect or very 
unpopular either. : 
(4) Under your theory we will say that two 
meu starta boot and shoe factory on two 
pieces of ground equal in value. They, of 
course, Would both pay the same taxes. One 
by the aid of large capital already in his pos- 
session builds a factory with ten times the 
capacity of the other. The net profits on the 
goods produced are presumably the -same. 
The net income of the one would therefore be 
ten times that of the other the first year, and, 
of course, if put back into the business the 
difference in the incomes would increase each 
vear. If so disposed, how long would it take 
the richer of the two to own the other body 
and soul, and crush him? Ep. MEYER. 
(1) The United States would de compar- 
atively free from the curse of poverty if it 
were not for land speculation. If the 
rapid increase of population and improve- 
ments in production were permanently 
checked so that the country was ata stand- 
still, poverty would greatly diminish, and 
probably disappear, for if there were sucn 
a check there would be no expectation of 
future demand for land, and land not re- 
quired for use would be valueless. “No one 
would invest in vacant land, and no one 
would care to hold it. But despite the 
vastness of the country and the compar- 
atively smal! population, we are crowded 
for room, because the expectation of an 
carly future demand for more Jand for use 
generates Jand speculation, and land is 
beld at higher prices than production can 
pay. : 
When you mention -land in Crawford 
county as very productive, you mean nat- 
urally productive. It cannot be very pro- 
ductive commerciuly. You must observe 
that there is a marked difference between 
the natural and commerciai productiveness 
of jland. For example: Suppose a piece 
of land that will produce 100 bushels of 
corn, but which is so situated with relation 
{o the market that it costs fifty bushels to 
bring it to the consumer, and another 
piece of equal area that will produce but 
seventy-five busheis, but which is so sit- 
ated with relation to the market that it 
costs but twenty-live bushels to- bring it to 
the consumer; then the first piece is nat- 
raily more productive than the second, but 
commercially their productiveness is equal, 
Your Crawford county land, though nat- 
urally very productive, is commercially 
such poor land thut it offers no inducement 
to industry, and is held under tax titles, 
awniting the advance Of general industry. 
You think it strange that there should. be 
peverty where there is rich land; but you 
forget that, in the first place, it offers no 
inducements to the general industry of the 
country, and, in the second, that it is 
fenced in with tax titles so that, consider- 
ing its commercial -productiveness, no one 


than he can get access to any other land. 
Vf real estate in your community sells 
for the cost of the improvements, it proves 
one of two things: Either, first, that the 
improvements have cost more than it 
would now to produce them; or, second, 
that the community is retrograding. The 
first alternative you will be able to con- 
sider without further explanation; but with 
reference to the second, it may be well to 


‘remind you that land values increase with 


the advance, and diminish with the retro- 
gression of a community, To illustrate 
with exact figures the effect of this: Sup- 
pose that in an advancing community a 
lot of land is worth $5,000, and you erect 
upon it a store costing $20,009. So long 
as such an expensive building is adapted 
to the wants of the commiunity and there 
is no change in the cost of buildings, the 
store and lot will sell for $25,000, and this 
value will be readily recognized by anyone 
as consisting of five partsland value and 
uwenty parts house value.. But:now sup- 
pose that subtle social changes occurred in 
the community, in consequence of which 
the entire property will sell for only $20,- 
600; would you infer that the lot had lost 


difficulty with the expensive store property 
was that the inadaptibility of such a 
store to the diminished business of the 
place had- reduced the value of the build 
ing? Suppose you should erect: upon a 
village lot worth $500 a store like A. T. 
Stewart’s, would you expect to sell it for 
its cost? Of course not. If you soid, the 
price wouid not only make the land worth 
nothing, according to the reasoning you 
have adopted, but would make it worth 
many thousand dollars less than nothing, 
and yet you would find that an adjoining 
vacant lot would still sell for $500. In 
that case there would be no change in 
land values; the transaction would only 
measure the folly of the builder. 

The case of your wealthy merchant whe 
built a brick residence costing $10,000 
which will not sell for more now, land and 
building, than $6,000, does not show that 
the land has no value. It shows that the 
building is too expensive for your house 
market. If he had bought a magnificent 
diamond with his $10,000 the result of a 
sale would be the same or worse if it were 
a condition of the sule that the buyer 
should take up his residence in Boscobel. 

If you will take the trouble to ascertain 
the value of vacant land in Boscobel, and 
to compare the value of such buildings as 
are adapted to the necessities of the com: 
munity with the value of the whole prop 
erty—land and buildings—we are. inclined 
to think that you will find that there are 
sufficient land values in Boscobel to pay all 
your taxes; and we are sure that if you 
try to buy a vacant lot’ in Boscobel for 
nothing you will be willing to withdraw 
your,statement that under the land value 
tax the land of Boscobel would be without 

value. 

(2) We do not believe that the private 
tax paid to railroads causes poverty; but it 
is a. tax that should be abolished by making 
all highways public, and as near as _possi- 
ble free. 

The protective tariff tax does tend to im- 
poverish the people, and the land value 
tax would abolish it. 

The ‘abnormal growth” of cities does 
not cause poverty, but the unnatural and 
unnecessary crowding in cities does. 
Under the land value tax cities would 
spread out, and there would be no crowd: 
ing. 

Consolidation of wealth in the hands of 
individuals does not make poverty; but 
these large fortunes side by side with ab- 
ject dependence for the opportunity of 
making a living do. The land value tax 
would make every one independent on the 
one hand, and the accumulation of large 
fortunes on the other impossible. 

(3) A graduated income tax, if honestly 
paid, would bear upon the producer as 
well as the non-producer. In respect to 
the minimum income it would exempt 
that which was unearned as well as that 
which was earned. It would not open up 
monopolized opportunities to labor, as the 
land value tax would. I would license 
monopoly merely on condition that part 
of the plunder should be paid back to the 
community. It would be a burden upon 
industry and enterprise. It is the devica 
of men who, recognizing injustice, vet 
lacking the inclination or intelligenca to 
trace it to its cause, strive to remedy it by 
assailing its beneficiaries. 


out of it. hee . 

(4) The richer man could never own the 
other body and soul, nor erush him. ‘There 
would be no land, no Public debts, no mo- 
nopolies of any kind, in which the richer 
man could invest. His whole capital, 
therefore, would have to be invested in 
roduction, thus helping to increase the 
wealth of the community and benefiting 
the poorer shoe manufacturer as well as 
every one else. If he undertook to crush 
his rival, his only way would. be by dimin- 
ishing the price of shoes. 
do only by cutting down the profits. He 
could not doit at the expense of wages. 
It would be to the advantage of wages as 
long as it lasted. In cutting down his 


pel the poorer manufacturer to cut down 
his. Very good. But still the poorer 
manufacturer would. get.as hich or higher 
wages than before. He would not be 
crushed. And suppose the process of cut- 
ting down the prices of shoes was con- 
tinued until there was no interest left in 
the capital; then the poorer man would get 
no interest on his capital, but he would 
still get wages for his work. And if the 
richer man begun to cut into his capital, 
his business being so much larger than 
his rivals, his capital would melt as fastas 
his rivals. It would be a race in which 
the men would: be neck and neck to the 
end; and that is nota race which a rich, 
ambitious and grasping shoe manufacturer 
would enter. 

New Yorr.—There is scarcely any work 
on economics which I have read with more 
pleasure than your ‘Progress and Poverty,” 
not. only on. account of the great public inter- 
est taken in the work, but also because of the 
high .purpose of the author. 
thing, however, which I confess I fail to un- 


derstand, namely, how the possession of the 
“unearned increment of land” by the state 
will abolish poverty. Rent is at present ab- 
sorbed by individuals, who either spend it in. 


: unproductive consumption or devote 1t to the 


all value, or that the business of the com- 


munity had undergone a change which 
made such a building too expensive? And 
if you were in doubt, would you not make 
some such inguiries as these: Has similar 
land similarly situated no value at all? 
Can inexpensive buildings be bought 
for the cost of land and building? 
And if yo learned that vacant 
land commanded a_ price, or that 
agbuilding costing $2,000 placed-on land 
costing $500 would bring $2,500 or $2,200, 
would you not justly conclude that the 


increase of capital. In the latter case they 


benefit the laboring population, because they 
increase the “wages fund.” Suppose the state 


appropriated rent, would any larger portion 
of that rent go to the support of productive 
laborers? You yourself say (book ix, p. 410) 
‘We could establish public baths, museums, 
libraries,” etc. I grant these things are good; 
but wherein would they increase the. capital 
of the country? In short, unless a large part 


of the rent, which is now spent in buiidings,. 
baths and museums for the rich and idle land~:- 


lords, is not transferred, under the regime 
you propose, to capita], lam entirely unable 
to understand how you will abolish poverty. 


I believe this to be a stumbling biock to many: 


readers of your book. If you can clear this. 


block away there willno longer be any doubt. - 


about the expediency cf your tax. 
- L. D. W. 


Read. Book 9 of “Progress and Poverty? — : : 
carefully, and then study chapter 6 of | 


Book 3. as 
[eR SST i 


A Pertinent Question. “he 


Boston, August 4.—I once read a speech of ~ 
a clergyman of this city upon the subject of 
free trade, in which he asked this question: 


“What is it that makes a man our enemy on 


the other side of the water and our friend the 


moment he touches.ourshores” _—E. P 


visa tax that” 
cannot be honestly collected. Honorable . 
men will pay it; dishonorable men will lie 


P 
| 
| 


This he could 


own profits, you may say, he would com- . 


There is one. 
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& KEEDED ELECTORAL REFORM. 

The Tribune publishes a long and inter- 
esting interview with Allen Thorndike 
Rice, editor of the North American Re- 
wierw, upon the subject of electoral reform. 
Mr. Rice was in the last election the repub- 
lican nominee for congress in the Sixteenth 
district, and received such a large labor vote 
that he would undoubtedly have been 
elected had not the republican ward man- 
ager deliberately sold him out to his demo- 
cratic competitor, At the expense of a 
great deal of time and trouble, Mr. Rice 
has succeeded in having Captain 
Cregan, the = rejfiblican boss of 
the Sixteenth, expelled from the 
republican organizatgpn, but the insight 


that he has gained i sh, Cha politics as 
carried on in New York has convinced him 
that thorough reform§ are needed to break 
up the sysiem which makes a gang of pro- 
fessional politicians, wybe though nominally 
belonging to opposite ‘parties all work to- 
gether when “there is money in it,” the 
arbiters of nominations and frequently the 
dictators of elections. 

Mr, Rice says: 

The power of organized knavery in our city 
politics ccmes cinetiy from two sources—tirst, 
our present methods of nomination; and, 
eecond, our present method of balloting and 
the attendant personal expenses of a canvass. 

Nouiinations by primaries are admirably 
edapted fer rural communities where the 
town meeting still exisis—where everybody 
kncews his neighbor—but, as applied toa great 
city, it too ofien proves a scheme to grant 
B monopoly of nominations to the unsctupu- 
lous, law!ess and criminal classes. Itis, there- 
fore—as these facts a@e well known—useless 
to appeal to citizens togartend the primaries; 
they refuse to go, usa yule, after one visit to 
these pandemoniums of the roughs, where 
peither parliamentary law uor any pretence 
of order is observed. Now, ail reform cf our 
city politics must begin here; for, no matter 
how much politics mizht be purified elsewhere 
(even if bribery and false returns were ren- 
dered impussible), just so Jong as the power of 
nominating unworthy candidates is ieft in the 
hands of the controler of the primaries, just 
80 long will no yrogres®—or no effective pro- 
Fress—have been made. 

if you want un illustration of the trickery 
by which primaries are controlled, read the 
testiniony before the committee appointed to 
iuvestigate the jast- primary election in the 
Sixteenth assembly district. Enough dead 
men were proven—not to have voted, of 
course, but te have been voted for—on that 
occasion to elect the minority ticket! 
expenses of a congressional election in a met- 
ropolitan district are now so great that itis 
ampossible for any person but a man of means 
to bea candidute unless supplied with funds 
from outside scurces. Honest poor men are 
mow in our cities Virtually made ineligible as 
representatives of the people. Unnecessariiy 
jarge sums are expended in this city at every 
election. Itis not the working people who 
“advance” or who can advance these sums; 
altbough, when corrupt men are thus elected, 
it is they in the end who foct all the bills in 
the form of increased taxation, direct or indi- 
rect. 

As to the manner in which votes are 
bought in this city, Mr. Rice says: 

Lean give vou no better instance of this 
than the advice tendered me by a New York 
city politician who glories iu the fact that he 
isa “practical poiiticidi,” asto how I could 
overcome amajority of different politics in 
any district. I wus asssred again and again, 
and with much earnestness, thatit could easily 
be done—at a cost of Havote. “We hire 
democrats by the day,” he said, “as workers 
€or us—men who can be influenced. We pay 
chem §3 a day for their work in advauce. The 
first thing we do with thein is to see thut they 
go up to the box and vote for our man; after 
that we seldom look after them any more; 
suey usually turn uv in the police station next 
mornjng!” 

Like all others who have studied the 
subject, Mr. Rice has come to the conclu- 
sion that the evils of which he speaks could 
be largely, if not entirely, cured by the 
adoption of the Australian system of vot- 
ing. The power of gherings and halls— 
the value of a rezular nomination—comes 
from the necessity of elaborate and costly 
smachinerv for the déiribution of tickets; 
while bribery and intimidation are both 
made possible by the want of secrecy 
in) =06our”)=so present mode of voting. 
3f the ballots are printed at public ex- 


pense and are given to the voter in such. 


a@ way that he is compelied to make a 
choice between ail the candidates, and this 
choice is made in secret, the nominee of the 
regular organization will have from that 
fact no advantage over the independent 
candidate; the printing of tickets, the pro- 
viding of booths and the hiring of ticket 
peddlers will no longer furnish an excuse 
for assessing candid&ttes and a convenient 
gloak for corruptioy, while the want of 
tnowledge as to whai ticket the voter casts 
will foil the attempt@o bribe or intimidate. 

Mr. Rice has not been contented with 
merely advocating She Australian system, 
but with the characteristic energy and 
practicability so wel? shown by his prose- 
cution of Cregan before the republican 
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committee, he has gone to work and made 
the following draft of a bill: 


An act to promote open nominations to office, 
and provide greater security for the seerecy 
of the ballot: 

The people of the state of New York, rep- 
resented in senate and assembly, do enact 
as follows: 

Section 1. Inall places where the registration 
of citizens entitled to vote at an election is 
authorized by law, the registration shall take 
place on the second and third Tuesdays of 
October next preceding the election. 

Sec. 2. The registering officers shall receive 
and print at least five days before the day 
of registration the names of all the eligible 
persons why, after the first day of September, 
and before the first Tuesday of October in 
each vear, may be recommended as fitted for 
the offices to be filled at the ensuing election. 
The recommendation is to be signed by at 
least voters of the district who voted 
at the last election. 

Sec. 3. At the time of the registration each 
citizen registered shall be requested to desig- 
nate such of the persons so recommended as 
he may wish to put in nomination for the 
offices to be filled. 

Sec. 4. If any person shall be thus designa- 
ted by one-tenth’of the persons registered at 
the last election, his name shall be placed 
upon the list of candidates whose expenses 
for election are to be borne by the county, as 
hereinafter mentioned. 

Sec. 5. In the event of death after nomina- 
tion any candidate receiving one-tenth of the 
endorsement given to the deceased candidate 
shall, if practically within the power of the 
registering officers, be pluced upon the list of 
regular candidates 

Sec. 6. The registering officers shall prepare 
suitable ballots, in the form now required by 
law, containing the names of the persons thus 
nominated, and shall furnish these ballots in 
sufficient numbers to serve all the voters of 
the district at the election. 

Sec. 7 The expense of priuting these bal- 
Jots and of providing polling places for their 
distribution, and persons to distribute them, 
shall be borne by the county as other ex- 
penses of election are now borne. 

Sec. 8. The ballots shall be upon white 
paper, without any impression or mark to 
distinguish one from another, except as herein 
expressly authorized. 

2. Every ballot shall have a caption, but 
such caption shall be printed in one straight 
line in black ink with plain type of the size 
generally known as “great primer roman 
condensed capitals.” There shall be as many 
ballots as there are offices to be filled, and 
the names of all candidatesfor the same office 
shall be upon one ballot. Each ballot must 
be attached to a stubor counterfoil, aud the 
face of the ballot must be in the follcwing 
form, Viz: 

No. 

Stub or counterfoll. 

1 A.Boof = 1. 

The counterfoil is 


tohaveanumber = 1. 
tocorrespond 
1. E.F. of 


with that on the 
back of the, bal- 
Jot. 1. G.H.of St.orave. City. 
The form on the baci of the ballot must be in the fol- 
Jowing form, vz.: 
Xo 


&.Bof 6t.orave. City. 


Cc. Dof St.orave. City. 


‘St.orave. City. 


Election fOr.....ccscccccsccscccecce 
WWecssseae 

8. It shall be the duty of the officer who 
furnishes the registry lists as provided by law 
to furnish also the chairman of the board of 
inspectors at each polling place, on the morn- 
ing of the election, a book or books of ballots 
of the form und character above described, 
and also to furnjsh to the same person the 
stamp hereinafter directed to be used. 

4. After the canvass of the votes the stubs 
or counterfoils of the ballot books, together 
with all defaces or mutilated ballots and all 
unused ballots and the stamp, shall be filed in 
the same mauner and at the sume time as the 
poil list or registry list is required to be filed. 

Sec. 9—1. Each polling place must* be fur- 
nished with such number of compartments in 
which electors ean mark their votes, screened 
from observation, as the chairman of the 
board of inspectors thinks necessary, so that 
at least one compartment is provided for 
every 200 voters. Each compartment must 
be kept provided with suitable materials for 
voters to mark their ballots with. 

2. Before a ballot is delivered to an elector 
the number, name and description of the elec- 
tor, as stated in the registry list, must be 
ealled out and a mark or marks must be 
placed in the registry list to denote that he 
has recived # ballot or ballots, and the ballot 
or ballots must there be stamped by the chair- 
man of the bourd of inspectors with the offi- 
cial stamp hereinbefore mentioned. And 
such official stamp mnst be changed each year 
and kept secret by the officers furnishing it, 
as hereinbefore provided, until the morning 
of the election, when it must be delivered to 
the respective chairmen of the boards of in- 
Spection, and to no one else. 

3. The elector upon receiving his ballot or 
ballots must forthwith proceed into one of 
the compartments of the polling place and 
there mark his ballot or ballots by markiug a 
line or lines through the names of the candi- 
dates for whom he does not wish to vote. He 
must then fold each ballot so asto conceal 
the contents aud deliver it so folded to one of 
the inspectors in the presence of the board, 
and the same must thereupon be deposited in 
the ballot box in the manner now required by 
law. 

4. If the elector inadvertently spoils a 
ballot he can return it to the chairman of the 
board of inspectors, who must, if satisfied of 
of such inadvertence, give him another. 

5. If an elector is incapacitated by blind- 
ness or other cause from vuting in the man- 
ner herein prescribed, he may inform the 
chairman of the board of inspectors of the 
fact, and thereupon the chairman must go 
with the elector into the compartment and 
eross out the names as directed by the 
elector. 

6. No voter shall take a ballot list of the 
polling place nor deposit in the ballot box any 
other paper than the one given him by the 
board of inspectors. 

Sec. 10. Every officer, clerk or agent ‘in at- 
tendance at a polling station must maintain 
or aid in maintaining the secrecy of the voting 
in such station, and must not communicate, 
except for some purpose authorized by law, 
before the poll is closed, any information as 
to the name or number on the register of votes 
or the registry list of any elector who has not 
applied fur «a ballot paper, or voted at that 
station, or as to the official stamp; and no 
officer, clerk, agent or other person whutso- 
ever sball interfere with or attempt to inter- 
fere with a voter when marking his vote, or 
otherwise attempt to obtain at the polling 
station information as to the candidate for 
whom any voter in such station is about to 
vote or has voted, or as to the number on the 
back of the bullot given to any voter at such 
station. Every officer, clerk or person in at- 
tendarice at the counting of the votes must 
maintain and aid in maintaining the secrecy 
of the voting, and must not attempt to ascer- 
tain at such couuting the number on the back 
of any ballot paper, or communicate any in- 
formation obtained as to such counting or as 
to the candidate for whom any vote is given 
in any particular ballot paper. No person 
shalJl directly or indirectly induce any  oter 
to display his ballot after be shall have 
marked the same, so as to make known to 
any person the name of the candidate for or 
against whom he may have voted. No person 
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shall be required, in any legal proceeding re- 
lating to the election or return, to state for 
whom he has voted. ; 

Sec. 11. Any officer, clerk or agent in at- 
tendance at the polling station convicted of 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
guilty of misdemeanor. 

Sec. 12. All acts and parts of acts hereto- 
fore passed, so faras the same are inconsist- 
ent with the provisions of this act, are hereby 
repealed. 

In one respect Mr. Rice has made an 
improvement, both upon the plan adopted 
in Australia and those modelled upon it, 
which have been since adopted in Great 
Britain and in some other British colonies. 
In Australia, as we understand it, to se- 
cure the printing of his name upon tickets, 
the candidate must deposit a certain sum, 
which is returned to him in case he re- 
ceives a certain nmber of votes, 
and forfeited if he does not. In 
Great Britain there is no_ return, 
but the money is used to defray election 
expenses. The object of these provisions 
is to prevent the filling up of the ballots 
with the names of those who have no rea- 
sonable chance of election; but by the de- 
vice of allowing the voter to nominate 
when he registers, Mr. Rice has suggested 
a plan by which nominations can be made 
directly by the people. In order to provide 
for cases of death or other unforeseen oc- 
currences between the time of registration 
and election, it might be well to add a pro- 
vision by which, on payment of. a certain 
sum, the name of a candidate might be 
placed upon the tickets even after the clos- 
ing of registration, the money to be returned 
if the candidate received a certain number 
of votes.. But this isa mere detail. The 
bill as a whole bears evidence of very care- 
ful preparation, and Mr. Rice has done a 
great public service in putting the proposi- 
tion in concrete form. 

The adoption of a measure of this kind 
would unquestionably be the largest single 
reform which could be made in our politi- 
cal system. It would end the power of 
rings and halls, do away with the 
trade of the “practical” ward politicians, 
make if possible for poor men to run for 
oftice, and end the bribery which is so 
shamelessly practiced in this city, and 
even more shamelessly practiced in some 
of the interior counties, and also end the 
intimidation, direct or indirect, by which 
many citizens are now coerced in their 
voting. It would, in fact, give to the indi- 
vidual citizen something like the power 
which he is theoretically supposed to have 
under our system, but which has iu reality 
become little more than a mockery. 

In his Tribune interview Mr. Rice says: 

“Until you take money out & politics—as is 
already done in other countries—the power of 
“halls” and ‘‘combines” will remain unshaken, 
because—note this fact—the existing law 
provides no legal means for carrying out its 
own provisions. It tacitly assumes the ex- 
istence of independent organizatious for that 
purpose and thereby prolongs their existence. 
The fact that the old halls have been held 
together from year to year by the cohesive 
power of public plunder gives them decided 
advantage over any new organization, which 
must necessarily be chiefly or largely com- 
posed of volunteers—inexperienced eveu 
When houest—and rarely able to compete 
with old veterans who know every mai in 
their districts and every trick of political 
kuavery, and are untrameled by scruples of 
honesty. But, to create any new organization 
is a most expensive undertaking; and yet no 
election can be held without such a body of 
workers and watchers, In the interest of the 
purity of elections, therefore, the legitimate 
expenses of a canvass should be defrayed 
from the public treasury; m no other way 
will the verdict of the public ever be uae- 
curately and hunestly recorded. 

This method insures genuine secrecy of vot- 
ing, and it takes away the temptation for 
bribing voters, because no man and no ma- 
chine will bribe voters when they have no 
guarantee that the purchased vote will be de- 
livered. Iam told that in Nevada isa law in- 
tended solely to avoid “personal difficulties” 
near the ballot box, providing that no one 
net actually intending at the moment to 
cast a vote shall be perinitted to approach 
neurer than fifty feet from the ballot box. 
One result of this law was most unexpected. 
The authors of the bill discovered—I trust not 
to their disgust—that they had practically 
abolished bribery by this single proviso! It 
was found that no politician would spend a 
dollar in bribing voters after that Jaw went 
into operation, because he was unable tu 
have ocular demonstration of the good 
faith of the person whom he might other- 
wise have been willing to bribe. Now, gen- 
uine secrecy—such as this bill provides for— 
would be a death blow to corruption on the 
part of local political managers. They would 
not buy goods that they could not see deliv- 
ered. Secrecy of balloting is essential to pu- 
rity of election, for it alone effectually pre- 
vents frauds, bribery and terrorism. 

The extra cost of this system to the pub- 
lic in the city of New York, Mr. Rice esti- 
mates roughly at $150,000 for a general 
election. But this is nothing as compared 
with what would be saved, for the present 
enormous expenses of elections, legitimate 
and illegitimate, are in the long run_ paid 
by the tax payers with very heavy additions. 
There can be no truer economy than that 
of spending whatever is necessary to secure 
the purity of elections and the utmost free- 
dom in the expression of the popular will. 
Indeed, the principle that election expenses 
shoujd be borne by the public purse ought 
to be carried even further than Mr. Rice 
proposes, and public halls ought to be pro- 
vided, which should be open for political 
meetings at no greater cost than that of 
the lighting and a janitor’s fee. 

But the adoption of a bill like this will 
be a great step in the right direction. All 
the professional politicians will be against 
it; but if there is an energetic demand for 
it on the part of the honest men of all par- 
ties, there will be no difficulty at the next 
election in pledging candidates for the 
legislature on all the tickets to its support. 

The united labor party has more to guin 
by such a measure than either of the other 
parties, and had the ° ‘rian system of 
voting been in force at the last election it 
would undoubtedly have swept the city. 
The Clarendon hall platform declared 
for a measure of this kind, and 
we have no doubt that the party 
in the coming election will make an even 
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more decided demand. A _ prominent 
democrat—the city chamberlain, Mr. 
Ivins—has, since the last election, urged 
the measure in a very able pamphlet, and 
now comes Mr. Rice, who represents the 
best element of the republican party, to 
put it in definite shape. If the efforts of 
these gentlemen are seconded by the daily 
press, it will be a comparatively easy mat- 
ter to arouse such public interest as will 
carry the bill through in spite of the efforts 
of the professional politicians, and once 
adopted in this state, other states will un- 
doubtedly follow the example of New 
York. = 


THE DECAY OF PAY SCHOOLS. 

A Rutland paper thinks that it is ‘one 
of the saddest facts in Vermont history” 
that the oid academies are giving way be- 
fore the high schools supported by public 
expense. Precisely§why it is a matter for 
regret in any American community that 
opportunity for education is free to all able 
to embrace it, we fuil to see. The matter 
for regret is that so small a number are 
able to take full advantage of the educa- 
tional facilities theoretically accorded to 
all, The remedy for this is not to curtail 
existing facilities, but to bring about such 
an improvement inthe general welfare— 
such an equitable division of the enormous 
production of wealth by modern industry 
that every citizen shall be able to give to 
all his children the highest education that 
they are capable of receiving. The com- 
mon objection to this on the part of per- 
sons opposed to public high schools is that 
if all were so well educated nobcdy could 
be found willingito ,do the! necessary 
manual labor. 

This is a foolish suggestion, and not in 
accord with known facts. It is based on 
the assumption that schools are the only 
educators, whereas the fact is that the 
labor movement of the past few years has 
educated a vast number of men still en- 
gaged in mechanical labor to an extent 
never reached by our schools, as ordinarily 
conducted. 

Some months ago the writer sat beside a 
collece professor at a dinner given by a 
political organization composed exclusively 
of a single craft. Among the recular 
speakers was a printer, who, in the course 
of his speech, touched on the question of 
socialism, and with great clearness defined 
the difference between the doctrines of the 
united labor party and those of the state 
socialists. The speaker declared his per- 
sonal antipathy to any system that would 
crush out individualism. The  pro- 
fessor asked in a whisper Zwhere the 
man had been educated, and = was 
told that beyond what education he 
had received in the common _ schools 
and at the printer’s case, he had acquired 
his education by voluntary reading, and 
had gained his parliamentary training in 
the typographical union. After the regu- 
lar toasts were over a young man present 
was called on to say something for the 
ear drivers’ association. He made an off- 
hand after-dinner speech, abounding in 
vood sense and humor. ‘Does that man 
actually?”—completing the sentence with 
a significant movement of his hands, asked 
the professor. On being answered in the 
affirmative, he added: “I begin to ques- 
tion the value of my own life work when 


I find that men like these can be turned 


out without the aid of colleges.” 

On another occasion the writer, con- 
versing witha newspaper proprietor, ¢éom- 
pained of hisinability to find a competent 
business manager for a newspaper he 
then controlled. © Be your own business 
Manager was the advice given in return, 
and, added the proprietor, “have college 
chaps to do your editorial writing—they’re 
the cheapest things on earth.” 

The reason that the higher education ap- 
pears to unfit men for manual labor and to 


overcrowd the professions and all avoca- | 


tions into which such men. enter is that 
we have utterly lost sight of the true ob- 
ject of education, and come to look on it 
as merely one of the means for equipping 
those receiving it for that struggle for sub- 
sistence in which all men are engaged. 
When the curse of poverty is) removed 
from our land, and = opportunities - are 
freely opened to all to work, in order that 
by the proceeds of their labor they may 
gratify their wants, education will be 
looked on asa means ‘for gratifying; and 
uplifting all men, for ministering to their 
mental hunger and broadening them. spir- 
itually, and not simply ‘as an investment 
for gaining food and clothing for their 
bodies. Then to be learned will be to be 
honored, and ignorance will be justly ac- 
counted disyraceful. Then will such scien- 
tists as those who recently met in this 
city talk to popular audiences composed of 
mechanics, merchants and laborers, and 
the newspapers will compete in making 
good reports of their proceedings and give 
them a large portion of the space now de- 
voted to scandal and inane gossip about 
the doings of the small minority of the 
people who are now able without work to 
spend their summers in idleness by the sea- 
shore and in the mountains and their win- 
ters in enervating luxury in town. 

The man who marches beneath the ban- 
ner of the new crusade, and whose eyes 
have seen the promise of the restoration 
of the reign of justice, has no fear that 
there can be too much free instruction. 
When labor shall enjoy iis full reward, 
when the great boon of the fear of want 
shall have perished, when leisure shall 
come to all for the cultivation of mind and 
soul and the gratification of that thirst for 
knowledge which is as natural to unstunted 
man as is the hunger for bodily food, we 
cannot easily have too many free schools, 


If there is one thing respecting the land 
question’ that the united labor party 
has made clearer than another, it 1s 
that the party “is opposed to ail 
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ownership of land; and yet the Times, 
in criticizing the attitude of the party 
toward the socialists, assumes that the 
party advocates state ownership. The 
criticism would be ill-founded if it were 
so, for there is a clear distinction between 
public ownership of land and public own- 
ership of the products of individual labor. 
But it is not so. The united labor party. is 
opposed to state ownership as well as to 
individual ownership of land. Its princi- 
ple is that individuals should be free to 
occupy land on equal terms, paying to the 
community the rental value of valuable 
land and paying nothing to anybody for 
the occupation of land that has no rental 
value. Inasmuch as it is impossible for 
any one to understand what he wishes not 
to understand, it cannot be expected of 
the Times to understand the well defined 
and consistently observed principles of the 
united labor party. 


One of the speakers connected with the 
anti-poverty movement will shortly visit 
Shamokin, Sunbury, Lewisburg and Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., and will be happy to speak 
for land and labor clubs in those places. 
Particulars can be had, and dates. ar- 
rangeg by correspondence with THE 
STANDARD. 


Henry George is around the country, now 
in West Virginia, making speeches concern- 
ing the abolition of poverty. Many men have 
carried that idea into effect who huve hardly 
earned ina quarter what he receives for a 
single speech, and so far it does not appear 
that his panacea has helped an individual 
case.—[Boston Advertiser. 

His “panacea” does not profess to help 
individual cases. He does not teach how 
any one may escape poverty, but how the 
social conditions of all may be so im- 
proved that 2o one need suffer poverty. 


The pro-poverty press leaves no room 
to doubt the wisdom of the policy of the 
united labor party in regard to the social- 
istic labor party. If that press had edi- 
torially approved the action of the former 
party, it might well have caused alarm; 
but since it attacks it, we may infer that 
it is the enemy that has occasion for 
alarm. The sentiment of an enemy is 
often a valuable guide. When it points 
north we are fairly safe in going south, _ 


A Letter from Thomas G. Shearmnn. 

Thomas G. Shearman sendsus froin Ramsau, 
Bavaria, the article on “Objections to the 
Land Tax” which appears in THE Sranparp 
of this week. Mr. Shearman writes: 

THe STANDARD reaches me regularly, and 
maintains its excellence. Not only are its 
editorial pages good, but it seems to draw out 
a set of unusually intelligent correspondents. 
Even the critics of your theory are not so 
stupid in your paper as they generally are in 


the others. . oo. . 


Are you nota little too sharp in your criti- 
cisms of Lyman Abbott, President Dwight of 
Yale, ete.? I think that Abbott's report was 
a fair subject of humorous criticisms, and you 


could have made any amount of fun about it; - 
“but you are in error if you class Abbott with 


the supporters of the present system of so- 
ciety. 
much more socialistic in -his views than 
you are, and certainly much more than TI am. 
The reason why he dces not. take sides with. 


you entirely is mainly because he cannot be- 


lieve that so simple a remedy can produce 


such large effects as you claim. He is very 
much in sympathy with the working class, 
“andis a believer in the ultra ores 


theory, in which I have not much faith. 

Your cause is doing wonderfully well. More 
than ever, you can now afford to maintam a 
cheerful sul and to look on the sunny side. 
of men.and things, 

_Gladstone’s policy is certain to win, whether 
he lives or dies; and after the Irish question is 
disposed of the land question is sure to come 
up in England. It would bea goord thing for 
the aristocracy if they had. sense enough to 
compromise on the land tax. But they are 
sure not to do this, and they are likely ‘to go 
farther and fure a great deal worse. Yours 
very sincerely, Tuos. G. SHEARMAN, 


: A Religion to Live and Die By. 
STapueton, 8. I.—I have seen fifty-six years 


of varied prosperity and poverty; have lived 


at points thousands of miles apart and. en- 


gaged in a variety of pursuits, from gold 


hunting in California to platting city lots in 
Ohio, and through it-all I have been seeking a 
religion to live and die by. Ihave found it at 


Jast in your moral, social and political doc- 


trine of the fatherhood of God and the broth- 
erhood of man. D.. W.-C, 


Uptown Real Estate in New York. ~ 


Among the sales of real estate in the upper 
part of the city mentioned by the Uptown Vis- 
itor of last week are those of five lots: with 
two-story frame dwellings on the north side 
of 138th street, 125 feet east of Tenth ave- 
nue, for $11,500, aud four lots on the south 
side’ of Sixty-third street, 100 feet east of 
Eleventh avenue, at $3,000 each. The ad- 
vance in the price of the property first men- 
tioned was $2,000 in two months, and of the 
other more than $4,000 in less than six months. 


A Miners’ Meeting at Wilkesbarre. 

A mecting was held at Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
on Tuesday, to demand the enforcement of 
the two weeks’ pay bill. Two thousand five 
hundred people were present, most of them 
miners from the adjacent districts. Dr. John 
J. Smythe of Sugar Notch was chosen chair-. 
man, and among the speakers were Senator 
Morgan B. Williams, P. A. Boyle of Pittston, 
D. M. Jones of Wilkesbarre, and Henry 
George, Jr. Mr. George spoke for about an 
hour, giving a considerable portion of his 
time to an explanation of the Jand question. 
Resolutions were passed demanding that the: 
law be observed. 


The Lesson of Antiquity. 

Montesquieu’s “Considerations of the Cause 
of the Grandeur and Declension of the 
Roman Empire” is not a book which the 
average English speaking reader often con- 
sults, for the simple reason that English 
translations of it are both scarce and poor. 
It is, however, @ great work, and in it the 
soldier of the new crusade. will find many 
helpful thoughts. Here are a few passages: 

The avarice of some particular persons and 
the lavish profuseness of others occasioned 
the lands tu become the property of a few. 
Immediately arts were introduced to. supply 
the reciprocal wants of the rich and poor; 
there were but very few soldiers. or citizens 
seen, for the revenues of the lands that had 
before been employed to support the latter 
were now bestowed whelly upon slaves and 
artificers, who ministered to the luxury of the. 
new proprietors. 

Those who expect in a free state to see the 
people undaunted in war and pusillanimous in 
peace are certainly desirous of impossibilities; 
and it may be advanced as a general rule that 
Waenever a perfect calm is visible in a state 
that calls itself a republic the spirit of 
liberty no longer exists NULAMAg, - 


n the contrary, I think that he is.|. thi : =i 
“4 ‘the family on her weekly: 


_. Mr. and Mrs. Whitney spend $100,000 a year: 
for charity. kano hes ye 


ting money when he needed it. 


out. 


neater a: 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


Mrs. Langtry drove over from her Lone 
Branch cottage to the race track yesterday 
afternoon, reaching the race course at 4_ 
o'clock. Mr. Gebhard had arrived earlier, 
and was awaiting her coming impatiently. 
The Engtish beauty wore a gown of pale pink 
woolen material, and her waist was encircled 
by a big pale blue silk sash with embroidered. 
edges. Her complexion was pale enough to 
harmonize with the pale shades of her attire, 
and she seemed much more slender than when 
she started upon her western trip. She was 
accompanied by a fair friend, and Mr. Geb- 
-hard escorted the two to pleasant seats on 
the club house piazza, where all three saw the | 
defeat of Eole with deep regret.—[New York 
Tribune. 


__ The Princess Pignatale is now a waiter girl 
In a second-class Vienna cafe. She quarreled 


with her noble relatives last winter, and tried _ 


life in a London music hall for a brief period, 


Julia Armstrong, an old woman, homeless | 
and friendless, was discharged yesterday 
from the Homceopathic hospital at Blackwell's 
island. She had been at the hospital for q 
long while suffering from consumption and. 
rheumatism. Sie wandered around the streets 
during the day, and when night came en ap- | 
plied at St. Barnabas’s home, in Mulberry 
street, for lodging. The rain poured in tor- 
rents when the old woman tottered up the 
steps to the door of the home and rane the ~ 
bell. One of the sisters came to the door, 


heard the woman’s story and refused herad- 


mittance. She went to police headquarters. 
There are no lodging places there for women, 
and sae was sent to the Mulberry street sta- 
tion. The sergeant on duty told her that all 
the places Were. full and sent her away. She 
came back to. police headquarters and fell 
utterly exhausted in a pool of water in the | 
street. She was picked up by several report- _ 
ers and carried into their quarters. Sergeant 
Kelleher, when he learned that the woman | 


was seriously il], sent an ambulance call from © ~ 


police headquarters and she was. taken to. 
Bellevue hospital. As she was being carried 
to the ambulance she said piteously that all 
she wanted was to be tuken to some place | 
where it was quiet and left alone to die—[New 
York Tribune. coe 2 

The Boston Herald says that a wealthy . 
gentleman of Boston is having Gonstrueted. 
two burial caskets. for the future use of him- | 
self aud wife, at a cost of $10,0v0. 

Jean Durion, who died in.a Frankfort street. 


tenement house lately, was the son of a 


Wealthy commedore in the United States 
navy. Hedied in the must abject pover 
and his poor old wife was heart. broken be: 
cause she could not pay for a coffin and 
hearse and. had to let him be buried in Pot- . 
ter’s field. Durion had been a sober, indus- 
trivus, saving man all his life, and was simply 
ruined by hard luck. A 
A young man hasbeen making a good living _ 
recently by strolling along the streets. with °: 


‘a sealed letter in his hand and begging every 


passer by for a postage stamp. He invariably _ 
refused money. Hesold the stamps ata dis- — 
count to a dealer down town. Te 
The latest wrinkle among the girls at. 
Narragansett is to lisp and_ use ‘baby talk,” 
which is considered “verwy tunnin."—{Phila- | 
delpbia Times. | ; Shey 
The Mail and Express. reports a woman 


and her. baby starvine at No. 30 Orchard” 


street, New York. The pair, when found, - 
had supported life for more than a week on > 
ten cents worth of dry bread. The police 
were notified. ae hel 
Albert Vincent of Kansas City drarged a. 
young lady from before a runaway team, and. 
was himself. knocked down and badly tram- 
pled. He remained in his tenemeat room, — 
Without medical treatment and unable to. 
work, for several weeks. Finally the Iand- | 
lord threw him out, and he was picked up on 
the streets with one leg mortitied. Then he 


“Was sent to a hospital.’ 


Thomas McCormack, 312 East. Fifteent 


street, was found by one of the visiting p 


sicians of the health board inthe last stag 

consumption, and unable to work. His. ht 

thirteen-year-old dauchter Was supportin 
vage of S200 > 


The Minneapolis Journal says the so ty 


‘for the suppression of ‘vice, of that.ci 


haying small success in its work. A leadin 
member of the society told the Journal r 
porter that. ‘the great hindrance to the prose- 
cution of the Work is the rotten. condition o 
society.” ee ear rae 

Henry 8. Ives had a simple. method of cet 
As presiden 
of the C., .H. and D. railway, he issued: pre- 
ferred stock to-Henry S. Ives. & Co. in return: 
for their check. He then deposited the check 
with Henry 5S. Ives & Co. as. bankers for the” - 
road, and the transaction was complete. = |. 

A Waterbury merchant, visiting New York 
lately, was accosted by bunko men after the. 
usual fushion.. The merchant accepted an in-.. 
vitation. to lunch, ate a hearty meal in 
Broadway restaurant at the banko man’s e 
peuse, and then lett to catch his train, advi 
ing his entertainers.to come down and .wor 
Waterbury. oe oe 

Oscar Wilde’s dining room is described as a 


_ dainty, cream colered, and ‘specially attrac 


tive apartment—white. walls, white chairs, 
white cabinets—not a trace, of color: any- 
where save in the rare glass and china and. 
the flowers and fruit on the table. 4 
One.of the charming events in society life az. 
Santa Cruz was the reception given to the. 
Mandolinata club by Mr. Peter Donahue, on... 
board the Nellie... The club, chaperoned by 
Mrs. William Dunphy, and accompanied by a. 
few friends, boarded the yacht about9 o'clock. 
and were declizhted at the extent of the 
preparations made for their comfort.” Snowy. 


of 


‘canvas inclosed the deck, fanciful Japanese 


lanterns shed a soft and pleasing light in the — 
improvised drawing room, and, to Jend. dig 
nity to the occasion, the urrival of the gues 
Was greeted with salvos from the yacht’s 
howitzers and showers of rockets. and fire- 
works.—fSan Francisco Calh 3 
Maylein  Lamberson,. a young German, 
wearmg dirty clothes, with ragged edges, 
had pieaded guilty to stealing a lot of prop- 
erty from the George Weber brewing -com- 
pany. The property he took was valued Jat’ 
$145. He was sentenced to hard labor in the 
penitentiary for six vears and to pay the cost.” 
—({Cincinnati Times-Star. Oe, OP aes 
The dress worn by the Princess of Wales at 
the last stute concert attracted a great deal. 
of attention. The foundation. of the toilet 
was a mugnificent brocade of simmering gold 
and.red, with lustrous drapings of red satin. 
and beaded embroidery. Her corsagesparikled 
with diamonds, and the tiara that encircled 
her head crowned it with ever changing 
flashes of light.—jOakland, Cal., Echoes. 
Officer Schwartz arrested this morning An- 
gela Creolu, an Italian woman living at No. 
23 Park avenue, and her ten-year-old daugh 
ter Viena. The girl. and her mother were 
standing in: front of a barrel of refuse. on — 
Myrtle avenue, opposite Fort Greene, eating 
soine rotten apples and melons they had fishe 
Viena had buried her face ina melon, — 
the odor of which was terrific, and the mother | 
ate with relish the decoinposed fruits she had 
picked up. A large crowd stood as near as. 


‘the smell would allow them and watched the. 


Italians with disgust. As the pair secured: . 
article after articie they would take a bite 
and place the remainder in a bag, evidently. 
for the purpose of eating when they reached. 
home.—[Brooklyn Citizen. 
On Wednesday last Mrs. Peter Donahue 
gave a charming luncheon party at her resi- 
dence, on Hincon hill, in houor of Mrs. Holto- 


way and daughter of Baltimore, who aremak- 


ing @ Visit to this coast.. The guests arrived. 
shortly after noon, and were received by the 
the hostess, assisted by Mrs. Ed. Martin, the | 
Baroness von Schroder and ex-Governor — 
Downey. An hour later the company: sat — 
down to the enjoyment .of a delicious repast, | 

which was served. amid a profusion of the — 
choicest flowers, arrangcd with excellent 
taste upon the ample table and throughout 
the apartment. The menus were handsomely 


illustrated with paintings of California flora, 
and the favors consisted of elegant corsuge 


bouquets tied with dainty ribbons. Afte 
lunch the parlors were sought, and the after: 
noon was whiled away amidst the delights | 
music.—[San Francisco Calh. = 


HE ANTI-POVERTY SOCIETY'S FIRST 
, GROVE MEETING. 


Perfect Day, an Immense Threng and 
ething te Mar the JPicasure — Music, 
. Dauclag, Fun, Geed Humor and Sound 
Dectrine—Speeches by Dr. McGlyan, Hugh 

. ©. Pentecest and Henrv Geerge. 


‘The first. grove meeting and excursion of 
the Anti-poverty society will long be remem- 
bered with pleasure by tbe thousands who 
attended #. The weather was perfect, no 
“4 gntoward event occurred, and the financial 
success of the affair was greater than expect- 
ed. Saturday, Aug. 13, 1887, is now marked as 
@ red-letter day in the diaries of all good anti- 
povertyites. 

The time schedule was well observed for 
such an occasion, the barges being taken up 
on time from their moorings at West E'eventh 
street and Broome and Eighth streets, East 
giver, and the full flotilla being formed off 

~ East Thirty-first only half an hour late. The 

trip thence to the grove was made in two 
hours and a half. 

Jt. was a huge collection of watercraft that 
-@arried the excursionists The tugboats 

Jason, Howard and Edwin Hawley, lashed 

side vy side, preceded the rest of the fleet, be- 
“ang attached to it by long tug lines. The 

steamer Crystal Stream assisted the tugs in 
their work, the barges Caledonia and Repub- 
lic being swung to its pert side and the Cox- 
sackie and Mycrs to the starboard. As the 
boats proceeded swiftly up the river, a hun- 
dred flags of various nations flying from 
them, they attracted attention from every 
quarter. Passing steamboats hailed them 
with whistie blasts, people on the piers and 
along shore cheered, and even the unfortu- 
mates of the institutions of the islands collec- 
ted in groups aud waved their hats in greet- 
ing. 

Aboard the boats all the sounds and scenes 
were inspiriting. Buayne’s Sixty-ninth regi- 
ment band, in two sections, furnished good 
dancing music. <A little impremptu orchestra 
~s@omposed of an Irish piper and a fiddler on 
one of the lower decks put life into the toes of 
“@ merry pariy of young men and women ex- 
pert in the steps of the Irish jig. Very soon 
after the start ube salt air whetted the appe- 
- tites of many and there was a cry for chow- 
- der that set piles of plates clattering at lunch 
-ecunters. People were sociable. Groups and 
couples moved over the gang-planks from 
boat to boat greeting old acquaintances and 

making new ones. Of course, the young chaps 
and their young ladies sought the best danc- 
-ang floors near the orchestras: the little ones 

flocked near the candy stands and the cake 
baskets, the sober elders talked over anti- 
poverty events, and the equally sober thirsty 
ones who went to the bar to drink congratu- 
lated one another on the fact that nothing 
stronger could be bought there than sarsapa- 
rilla. Dr. McGlynn exhibited a new side of 
hhis character to many who have only known 
him of Jate. for his qualities as a social] enter- 
fainer and talker had full play the whole day 
long. Wherever he went people crowded 
about him, saluting, cheering and laughing at 
his humorous stories. He enjoyed the occa- 
sion keenly and his joyousness was infectious. 
“A boy huckstering candy thinks the doctor 
the greatest of living humorists, for to his 
surprise the reverend gentleman bought out 
dis stock and gave it away to the youngsters 
who flocked about him. 

- Orieutal grove is a tract of about ten acres 
of land on a promontory runuing out from the 
~ morth shore of Long islund. Its pier was 
» Yeached wzbout 1 o'clock. So great was the 
-erewd on the boats that before the last of the 
long procession -from the gang plank filed 
“away, some of those who bad first landed had 
oalready had their dinner and many of the 
bors were in bathing. Those who bud taken 
her lunch with them were the luckiest, as 
they were cuabled to get elbow room at the 
rough tables under thc shade of the trees and 
partake bountifully of the well filled bask- 
eis. At the grove hotel the proprietor, 
guided by his experience with many another 
picnic party, had provided dinners for two 
hundred. Allhis tables and counters were 
-aquickly occupied, and wken every seat had 
- done duty for two orthree dinners there were 
signs thet the larder was about exhausted. 

There had been double the usuai dinners sold, 
and still there was a great hungry crowd 
Waiting for something to eat. There was 

then a return wave from the crowd to the 

boats, an onset was made on the lunch coun- 
fers there, and soon the caterer was com- 
pelled to announce successively that there 
was no more chowder, no more beef, no more 
tea, and so on with nearly everything on the 
bill of fare. There were not a few of the 
hungry ones whose dinner was made up of 
whatever incongruous refreshments could be 
had, such as ice cream, green corn, milk, cake 
aud lemon soda. 

Qn the grounds the “scups,” shooting gal- 
Jeries, merry-ge-rounds, photograph booths, 
eic., did arushing business. Away off back 
@f the grove in a little clearing two base ball 
clubs, made up of youths from St. Stephen’s 
parish, played a game. 

A speuker’s stand had beenerected. It was 
decorated with the American flag. At 3 
o'clock Miss Munier’s chorus opened the ex- 
_ ercises, and Lous F. Post, the chairman se- 
- dected, introduced Dr. McGlynn to the im- 
‘ncnse crowd. A good many people from the 
wicinity Lud come to see the doctor and the 
anti-povertyites. From expressions heard 
falling from their lips they were pieased with 
the peuple they saw, and impressed with what 
they heard. 

Dr. MeGlynn said: 

This is a festive occasion. It is one of 
merry-making; and I should be the last of all 
men to forbid your mirth. It is weil said tat 
man alone, the monarch of God’s visible cre- 
ation, is 2u animal that knows how to laugh. 
(Langhter.) And sq they were unwise philo- 
sophers who would rebuke our merry-making, 
as if it were unworthy of the men and women 
who have started out with the grim and stern 
resolve to do more than their share to destroy 

the hydra-headed monster of poverty. (Ap- 
plause.) We believe with the wise men of old 
that the bow that is always bent shall more 
Speedily lose its power. We believe with 
that other wise man ihat it is at times a most 
excellent thing to iell the truth laughing. 
Laughter.) If it be true thatinan is the only 
animal that laughs, I should say that that 
Man or womar or child alone should be able 
to laugh a merry, joyous, honest laugh from 
the inmost depth of the heart whose heart is 
clean, whose conscience is serene, and who 
can look up to God’s blue heaven, knowing 
that the eye of God can scan the deepest re- 
cesses of the heart of man, fearing no reprov- 
ing frown on the face of God the Father. 

I believe that we are enlisted in a holy war. 
3 belicve that the doctrines of this crusade of 
ours are the doctrines of Him who preached 
of vid t£9 men and women by the seaside and 
anid the groves, upon the hillsides, on the 
Mountain tops and in the midst of the hay 
fields, of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man—(applause)—and taught 
the multutudes that the essence of all religion 
consists in this: to love God the Father, jor 
His owai sake, because He is all Joveable, and 

40 love our brethren im spite of their short- 
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comings, because they are in the image of 
God, and, therefore, deserve to be loved with 
that same love with which we love ourselves, 
for dear God’s sake. (Applause.) I believe 
that those who have come together, banding 
themselves in this holy fraternity of the Auti- 
poverty society, are made better men and 
women by belonging to that society. (Ap- 
plause.) 


At the very moment that men, ignorant or. 


malevolent, are charging us with irreligion, it 


is an unspeakably great comfort to me and’ 


to other preachers of the blessed truths that 
are the doctrines of this crusade, that our 
preaching, our practice, the objects that we 
have in view and the means by which we seek 
to obtain them, are bringing men back to 
God. (“Hear! hear! and applause.) Men 
who have been soured and embittered and 
made angry by the absence of justice, even 
in the name of Christ, have been brought 
back toa reverent and touching and filial sense 
of the fatherhood of God and the brcther- 
hood of Christ. (Applause.) I feel that 
I have been made a better man _ since 
I have gone into the highways and byways 
and preached to large audiences, and on a 
broader field than ever before (great ap- 
plause), the fatherhood of God and the broth- 
erhood of man. (Applause.) I would be less 
receptive than I have the humility to confess 
that I think Iam, if, while being, under the 
providence of God, permitted to enjoy the 
unspeakable happiness of being in some sense 
a messenger of God, of the glad tidings of 
redemption, of the dawn of a better day of 
justice and brotherhood, I were not myself to 
take on nota little of the divine enthusiasm 
that necessarily attaches to the blessed mes- 
sage—if Imyself should not feel my stature 
to grow higher and my chest expand and all 
my nature exult and thrill in God my Savior. 
(Applause.) 

And does not this scene remind you, dear 
friends, of the scenes that took place eightcen 
hundred years ago, when men and wonien fol- 
lowed the best of teachers from the busy 
streets, from the haunts of want, and even 
from the house of prayer, to God’s wilderness, 
hanging upon the lips of Him, who,-more than 
man, spake as man never spake before of the 
blessedness of justice, and who, with a sim- 
plicity that made him understood to the little 
children, with a sublime philosophy that 
staggered the pride of the self-righteous, 
preached of the blessedness of them that 
hunger and thirst after justice, and with 
rapturous poetry of thought and expression, 
and with heaven’s music on his lips, pronounced 
the benediction of his beatitudes upon the 
lowly of spirit and upon the clean of heart. 

It is good for us to be here. We stand here 
because of our having pledged ourselves toa 
great and pure and holy work. We have 
come here to unbend a little that we may go 
back to our work with new and firm resolve 
and with renewed energies to do battle for 
the right and to beat down the wrong. (Ap- 
plause.) We were unworthy of the cause if 
we expected too speedy or too easy a victory. 
We should even feel enough touch of human 
nature in us to enjoy the fierce delight of the 
conflict almost as much as the fruition of the 
victory. We should feel that it is a blessed 
thing to give and totake blows, to hear the 
sword ringing upon our armor, and to hear 
the clanging of our good swords upon the 
armor of the enemy. We should feel that the 
victory will be better worth the earning if it 
shall have cost a long and a hard fought bat- 
tle. (‘‘Hear! hear!” and applause.) But the 
battle is notof our choosing. The hosts against 
which we must wage war are long arrayed; 
they are made confident by long possession 
of every field and every fortress; they seem 
to have everything on their side except two 
things, in the possession of which we feel we 
are stronger than they, and that make us 
sure of victory if we shall be true to our- 
selves. They have the wealth, they have the 
numbers, they have the political power, and, 
sadto say, they bave almost the exclusive 
possessicn of many of the pulpits from which 
was supposed to be preached the truth of 
Christ. (Applause.) But we have with us 
something that makes us stronger than they, 
that makes us more terrible than any mere 
earthly army in battle array, for we bave on 
our side justice and God. (Applause.) Every 
weakest woman, every tenderest child here 
to-day, taught by the teaching and the ex- 
ample of Christ, can place her hand or its 
hand upon the breast and say, ‘“‘Godand I are 
more than a match for all the world and for 
all the devils.” (Applause.) 

Let us, then, rest a little; let us make merry 
and be glad. Weare reminded of the loving 
invitation of the Master of old, who, after He 
had sent His loved ones in the towns and 
hamlets of Galilee and Judea to go before His 
face and to prepare for His coming, when 
they came back from their mission, taught 
them to enjoy His familiar face, and said: 
“Come and rest 2 little.” We could not have 
chosen a happier or a sweeter day. We could 
not have chosen a brighter ora Jovelier place. 
It may seem a superstition, but it is fast 
growing in the minds of the members of this 
society to believe that fate is on our side—(ap- 
plause)—that the stars in their courses are 
fighting for us; that every time any one of 
our enemies opens his mouth to blaspheme 
against our holy cause he is sure to put his 
foot in it. (Laughter and applause.) 

lamin a very confidential mood to-day, 
and I am going to let you into another secret, 
and itis this: That the efficers of this Anti- 
poverty society have a private, confidential 
arrangement with the clerk of the weather. 
(Laughter.) Idonot think it quite discreet 
to tell you exactly what consideration we 
have offered him in return (laughter), but we 
have a private, confidential arrangement 
with hin, by virtue of which, when we havea 
street parade, he may pour as much rain as he 
chooses on every part of the city except that 
part of it through which we are marching. 
(Laughter and applause.) And if on a threat- 
ening dav we should happen to go to an ex- 
cursion to any place in the suburbs of the city, 
and there should be two or three other excur- 
sions, he may rain as much as he pleases upon 
them, but must not dare to let a single drop 
fallupon us. (Laughter.) That seemsa joke. 
but it is actual history. This Anti-poverty 
society sent an emissary out to Milwaukee on 
the Fourth of July. There were three picnics 
allin arow, one at one end, another in the 
middle, and aucother at’the other end of the 
town. The picnicat which that emissary of 
the Anti-poverty society went to make his 
speech was kept dry, while it rained abund- 
antly on the other two. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

I speak facetiously (laughter and applause), 
but, as I said before, what shall forbid me 
teiling the truth laughing? It is a good thing 
to be in the right. It is a good thing to have 
justice on your side, and it is a very good 
thing for time and eternity for any one of 
God’s children to have God on his side. (Ap 
plause.) A good many believe—TI do believe, 
with a most strong and ever present faith in 
Spiritual influences—in the potency of spirits, 
whether of good or evil. Ido believe that in 
this world of God there are more things than 
are dreamed of in Horatio’s philosophy, and 
that they are wisely hinted at in the better 
philosophy of the melancholy prince of Shakes- 
peare’s mugnificent creation. I believe in 
this potency of spirits, both good and evil; 
and 1 do believe that angels are fighting on 
our side—that demons are fighting against us. 
It were hard to explain the peculiar 
malevolence and the wickedness of attack and 
the utter perversion of truth and misrepre- 


sentation of usthat are common every day, 
in speech and in the press, 1f there were not 
some such explanation as this: ‘The devil is 
potent with such spirits.” (Applause.) We 
have the authority of holy writ itself to tell 
us that’the devil has power to become himself 
as an angel of light, and soI do believe that 
our warfare, as the scriptures say, is not 
merely against flesh and blood, but it is 
against the powers of the air, against the 


powers of evil and darkness, so that we must 


not trust merely in the arm of flesh, no matter 
how strong we may flatter. ourselves to be; 
we muss feel that we are but weak instru- 
ments that are to be played upon by higher 
powers; that. this earth is but the chessboard 
und we are the conscious pawns with which 
the mighty battle is fighting out to the 
bitter end between God and his angels 
and all the friends of truth and 
righteousness on the one side, and 
legions of evil spirits, the friends and 
the beneficiaries of wrong, injustice and sin 
onthe other side. (Applause.) It is Chris- 
tian tradition that Michnel, leader of the 
heavenly hosts, borrows his name (Mi-cha-el, 
‘““who-like-to-God”), from the valiant tight that 
he fought against the proud hosts that would 
usurp the place of God, and that he, the 
highest in the hierarchy of heaven, is the 
gentlest and the sweetest and the lowliest of 
spirits, and acknowledges that he is but the 
flaming sword of the Most High. And so we 
must feel that we are but instruments upon 
which higher powers must play, and that if 
God will, even from such imperfect instru- 
ments, He can make the most exquisite mel- 
ody and harmony, and even through such 
weak instruments He can fight a mighty and 
victorious battle against the serried hosts of 
Satan and all his friends. 

If, then, we shall cling to God, we, too, can 
make the woods and the cities, and all the 
world resound with the triumphant cry: 
“Who like to God?’ and we can feel that we 
have things more potent than the things of 
time and sense; that we have on our side justice, 
truth, charity, love—things above the things 
of time and sense—things that are eternal! 
and have their source, their ideal and their 
consummation in the very bosom of God. 
So, while we start out to establish no new 
church, we do start out with the firm resolve 
that no word of ours shall ever take men 
further from God, but that every word of 
ours und every deed, so far as rests with eur 
poor weak nature, shall bring men nearer to 
God. (Great applause.) 

Dr. McGlynn was followed by Rev. Hugh O. 
Pentecost, who had reached the grounds by 
rail, coming from Watch hill, where he was 
resting during his vacation. 

Mr. Pentecost’s address is printed in an- 
other column. 

Loud calls were then made for Henry 
George, who spoke as follows: 

Members of the Anti-poverty Society—TI feel 
quite proud of, and [congratulate you upon, the 
success of this picnic, upon its numbers, upon 
its good order, upon its good humor, upon its 
quiet but intense enjoyment. It has been a 
real holiday. (Here the boat’s whistle blew.) 
The whistle has blown, I suppose, in anticipa- 
tion, and I want Miss Munier to sing, and I 
know that is a wish in which you all share, so 
I will only say a tew words. 

First, to those who are here, not knowing 
much about what we propose, let us state our 
purposes in briefest words. We don’t 
propose to divide property; we don’t 
deny the right of property; we hold that all 
things produced by human labor belong, in 
the first place, tothe man or men who pro- 
duce them (applause), and may be transferred 
from them and others by saiz, by exchange, 
by gift, or by bequest, with a clean and exclu- 
sive title. We hold that in that which labor 
produces there is and ought to be an individ- 
ual and exclusive right. But we hold that in 
the things which have not. been produced by 
man, but were created by God, all men hayea 
common right of use. (Applause.) We hold 
that all human beings living in a country are 
equally entitled to the use of the land of that 
country, and we propose to assert that right, 
not by the taking of land which any individ- 
ual has now, but simply by imposing such a 
tax upon it as may take the value created by 
the growth of the community—such a tax as 
will take whatever premium any land may 
have over the poorest land which can be had 
for nothing. And in doing that we propese, 
as Dr. Pentecost has said, to abolish all fines 
and taxes upon the production or accumula- 
tion of wealth. 

We have no quarrel with any man for being 
toorich. Letevery man get all he can, pro- 
vided he does it not at the expense of other 
people. (Applause.) 

This isa religious movement. In the elo- 
quent words with which he closed his address, 
Ithink Dr. McGlynn appealed to the deepest 
feeling in our hearts. We hope in this move- 
ment to do something for ourselves, some- 
thing for our own children; but we hope more 
than that, and we believe more than that. 
We hope to dosomething for the whole human 
race. We believe that we will be doing the 
will of God (‘‘bear! hear!’), and making this 
earth more like heaven. (Applause.) 

Who could come out in a place like this, on 
such a day as this, without feeling the joy 
and beauty of life, and without thinking with 
something like dread of the days that must 
s00n come when all that is mortal shall be re- 
turned again tothe ground. I don’t want to 
die; I want to live; and I believe—no, Iam 


certain—that a hundred years from now, and. 


a thonsand years from now, and ten thousand 
years from now Iwill be living somewhere. 
(Applause.) To the man who believes that, 
what is there that life can offer, or wealth, or 
present enjoyment, that can compare with the 
feeling that he is on the side of the great 
power that through all this universe is making 
for good; that in his humble way, with his 
little effort, he is yet fighting the fight that 
the angels fight, doing something to bring to 
its culmination this grandest drama that is 
being worked out through human life, doing 
something to bring into effect the will of the 
Being who created him. (Applause.) 

The homeward journey was a quick one, 
and as pleasant as the morning’s trip to the 
grove. The only event of importance that 
occurred was an accident to the tug Jason. 
When the flotilla was off Sixty-fifth street the 
steamer H. F. Dimock, bound up the sound, 
passed by rapidly, and the swell from her 
wake resulted in splashing the lower decks of 
the barge nearest to the passing vessel, and 
Wetting the clothing of some of the excur- 
Sicnists. When the swell struck the tug 
Jason, she shipped a quantity of water that, 
owing to the lack of scupper holes, she was 
unable to shed. She careened so that her 
smoke stack overlapped the Howard, and es- 
caping steam from her exhaust pipe, which 
was thrown under the surface of the water, 
made a noise that alarmed a few of the ex- 
eursionists. Her deck hands, most of whom 
left her in alarm when the swell struck her, 
getting on the boat adjoining, quickly re- 
turned, and with axes opened holes in her 
sides that provided an outlet for the water 
on her deck. She was then loosened from the 
other tugs, and was swung off toward shore. 

The foot of East Thirty-first street was 
reached at half-past 7 Morethan haif an 
hour was taken up in disembarking the excur- 
sionsists. On the dock and along the street, 
as far as Second avenue, was an enormous 
crowd waiting to cheer Dr. McGlynn. 

The committee of arrangements for the ex- 
cursion was a committee of one—Wm. McCabe. 
The experiment of not selling the bar and lunch 


privileges, but requiring the caterer to sell at 
city prices, resulted satisfactorily. Tho 
society’s own special police were needed only 
in extending to tke excursionists its courtesies 
as host. There was no demand whatever 
made upon them to maintain order, for all 
comported themselves with strict decorum. 
The captain of the guards was Edward J. 
McConnell. The floor manager was Joseph 
P. McCloskey. Captain McConnell’s dis- 
position of his force was such that not a baby 
was lost, injured in the crush or tumbled 
overboard. 

The Anti-poverty society’s treasury will be 
the richer by about $1,000 from the earnings 
of the excursion. 


TAXATION IN CHEYENNE. 

The Cheyenne, Wyo., daily Sun has a 
grievance relating both to the tax assessors 
of the county in which it is published and a 
local morning contemporary. Although the 
rate of assessment in Cheyenne is usually 
but fifty cents on the dollar, the Sun’s twenty- 
five thousand dollar printing house was lately 
assessed at twenty thousanddollars, At this 
the Sun demurred, and pointed out inconsis- 
tencies in the assessors’ lists. Then the daily 
Leader shed a tear in sympathy with its es- 
teemed colaborer, but regretted that, under 
the circumstances, the Sun’s criticisms could 
not have the force they deserved. The Sun 
thinks this is drawing a fine point, and says: 

There may be people so superlatively sensi- 
tive and possessing such exquisite ideas of 
propriety that they would regard it as highly 
indelicate for a newspaper to Mention a gricyv- 
ance of the public, simply because it, the 
paper, was one of thesufferers. Our apology 
is this: The Sun, unlike any other journal 
published in Cheyenne, bas had sufficient 
cunfidence in the city to go in debt for 
a few feet of ground within the city, 
limits. Acting under this peculiar 
delusion, it has been foolish enough to put 
sume brick together, although no other news- 
paper in Cheyenne hasdone so. Furthermore, 
it has borrowed sufficient funds to obtain the 
apartments and apparatus necessary to carry 
on a printing business. Believing that whut. 
Cheyenne most needed was manufactories, it 
has, through a possibly mistaken spirit of en- 
terprise, which will no doubt excite the com- 
miseration of our Morning contemporary, 
siven employment to fifteen or twenty men 
and women during the past four months, and 
kept a large sum of money from going away 


_from the city in consequence of its publishing 


facilities. 

Perhaps we should not say this, as it relates 
to the Sun. It may not be “nice” for us to 
speak of such things. Perhaps we should 
forbear for fear of offending the fastidious 
taste of our fine-haired contemporary. Yet 
we hope to see a drop of about $5,000 in our 
assessment. 

It is but a short time since the Sun men- 
tioned that there were a great many vacant 
lots in Cheyenne, assessed at low figures bus 
held at high prices by persons ecxpecting to 
profit by Cheyenne’s *‘boom,” for new railroads 
are about entering the city, new residences 
are going up for an increased population, and 
new places of business are being established 
by enterprising men. The Sun thought that 
those vacant lots ought to be taxed Hike any 
other class of property, and gave evidence 
of entertaining a notion that holding lots va- 
cant for a rise in their value was not very 
profitable to the community, however much 
so it might be to the speculatcrs engaged in 
the business. 

Certain principles are evidently unfold- 
ing themselves in the mind of the editor 
of the Cheyenne Sun as he advances in 
the study ofthe question of taxation practi- 
cally. He sees that his industry and enter- 
prise are the targets of the assessors, while 
the “industry” of making a corner in building 
lots is comparatively free of taxation. He is 
engaged in creating wealth; the speculators 
in vacant lots are withholding from the busi- 
ness men and workingmen of the community 
the sites where wealth may be exchanged, or 
trinsformed, or economized. He = smarts 
under a fine for conducting a business that 
gives employment to working people, while 
the assessors encourage the speculators, who 
stifle production, by keeping people off the 
land of the city—a primar necessity for its 
inhabitants. 

Men sometimes fall upcn a great truth, but 
fail to recognize its important applications. If 
the editor of the Sun will consider the vacant 
lot question awhile, the germs of truth to 
which he has given utterance in réference 
thereto will develop in its significance. More- 
over, his protest against being taxed too high 
in consequence of his business enterprise may 
be changed to a protest against any taxation 
whatever on the products of his industry. 

Here are a few facts, with deductions: 
Twenty years ago the site of Cheyenne was 
but a part of the broad prairie, and it was 
worth ten cents an acre. To-day the city’s 
site is worth millions, and parts of it are 
worth one hundred thousand dollars an acre. 
Vacant lots, unchanged from the time when 
they formed parts of the boundless plains, ex- 
cepting that they are fenced, are worth thou- 
sands of dollars. Obviously, the value of 
land increases with population, population 
bringing with it the possibilities of increased 
production of wealth, and the advantages at- 
taching to a location being! rendered tangible 
inthe land. The purchasers of any of the 
land of Cheyenne bought, first, security to 
themselves fer improvements placed upon it; 
second, the power to sell it at an enhanced 
price in case of the growth of the city, or to 
draw from it a rental constantly advancing 
with the increase of population. 

If, when Cheyenne was laid out, its city 
fathers had framed a law by which all in- 
crease in the value of land, as exhibited in 
rent or in selling price, should constitute a 
fund from which all public revenues should 
be drawn, throuch a tax on the holders of the 
land, what would have been the result? 

There would never have been any specuta- 
tors in vacant lots; for it would have profited 
a man nothing to hold Jand for a rise in value 
and then be taxed to the extent of the annual 
interest on that value. he city would conse- 
quently have been compactly built. No tax 
save that on land values would now be 
needed; the live editor of the Sun would have 
no difficulty in securing for his lot an assess- 
ment gauged by that on near by lots, and his 
spirit of enterprise, as materialized in a big 
printing house, weuld be unfettered of all 
taxation. Inconsistencies in assessments 
would disappear; for land values are easily 
ascertained, and most of Cheyenne’s people 
would, as lot holders, have a direct mterest 
in preventing unequal assessments. New- 
comers in Cheyenne would not be obliged to 
purchase a footing in the city. They would 
acquire, through paying a taxon it, whatever 
vacant land they intended putting to use; 
consequently the money now going into the 
pockets of vacant lot speculators would go to 
the erection of houses and into circulation. 

With such conditions would not Cheyenne 
“boom” indeed? Would not a tax on ground 
rents be sutlicient to defray all public ex- 
penses? Would not the tax be surely derived 
froma form of wealti created by all and 
rightfully a source of profit to all? 

The editor of the Cheyenne Sun—evidently 
a keen-witted man, and one spirited enough 
to assert his convictions—is asked to cogitate 
in view of further questions. Is not the rent 


drawn by the proprietors of land so adjusted ! 


as to leave the lessee doing business on it only 
average returns on his labor and capital? Or, 
in case the owner of a lot, house and business 
decides to sell, does he not ask, beyond 


the value of his good will, his house and stock, 
enough to represent the capitalization of his 
ground rent? Is it not true that for ten years 
past the tendency of wages in Wyoming has 
been downward, that interest has been re- 
duced, but that building lots have advanced 
steadily? Does not the title to a piece of land 
in Cheyenne resemble the franchise possessed 
by the Union Pacific railroad, enabling the 
holder to ask of the user all that the traffic 
will bear? And, collectively, do not the own- 
ers of the site of Cheyenne possess a monopoly 
even more oppressive to the non-landholders 
than the railroad?—for the raiJroad may have 
rivals, while the site holders as a body, can- 
not; the railroad’s charges may be controlled 
by law, but the siteholders possess a perpetual 
and unlimited right to advance prices 1n pro- 
portion to the needs of other pecple for the 
location they command. 

If the principle of taxing the value of land 
were to be applied to all Wyoming, and the 
revenues placed in the treasury of the terri- 
tory, the resulting “boom” would quickly at- 
tract the attention of the country. There is 
a strong party among the cattlemen of Wy- 
oming desirous of obtaining legal posses- 
sion of the land on whith their cattle range. 
They would “rent” it from the government, 
subject to settlement under the homestead 
laws. In other words, they would pay a tax 
on the value of the land. Then, they say, 
they could exclude the herds of predatory, 
speculative and reckless cattle men who over- 
stock the ranges. They could build sheds for 
Wintering cattle and improve the breed of 
their herds—in a word, have security in the 
con‘luct of their business. On the increase of 
the value of land, they could pay a taxuptoits 
full value for stock raising purposes. On the 
advance of any of their land from the in- 
ferior classification, which, however, will 
never be the case with the most of Wyoming, 
they could. if not wishing to use it for pur- 
poses yielding better results, sell the improve- 
ments on it and part with their possessory 
title. With the increase of population land 
would be forced to its higher forms of pro- 
duction. Is this not the true, rightful, natural 
tenure of all land? Would not such a systern 
contemplate the rights of every one to a share 
in the soil—the reservoir of ail that man con- 
sumes? : 

Having proceeded thus far in following the 
logical conclusions of his thought germ the 
editor of the Cheyenne Sun could not but be 
carried further in his contemplation of evolv- 
ing truths. New principles would dawn upon 
him as new light comes to one who sees the 
glories of the sun as it rises out of the nicht. 
He would see that the only tax necessary for 
any community should come from the self- 
creating fund; that all other taxes are 
burdensome and wearing, like a single heavy 
panier on one side of a pack horse; that free 
trade spreads civilization; that all men are 
brothers, having equal rights; that a 
bounteous providence has given ample wealth 
for all the peoples of the earth. 

HaGaNn DwEn, 


Give Us Justice. 
Charles Mackay. 
Lonely sitting, deeply musing, 
On a still and starry night, 
Full of fancies, when my glances 
Turned upon those far romances 
Scattered o’er the infinite; 
On a sudden broke upon me 
Murmurs, rumors, quick and loud, 
And half waking I discovered 
An innumerable crowd. 


*Mid the uproar of their voices 
Scarcely could I hear a word; 

There was rushing, there was crushing, 

And a sound like music gushing, : 
And a roar like forests stirred 

By a tierce wind passing o’er them—’. 
And a voice came now and then 

Louder than them all, exclaiming, 
“Give us justice! we are men.”. 


And the longer that I listened, © 
More distinctly could I hear, 

"Mid the poising of the voicing, 

Sounds of sorrow and rejoicing, - 
Utterance of hope and fear; 

And a clash of disputation, : 
And of words at random cast— 

Truths and errors intermingling, 
Of the present and the past. 


Some were shouting that oppression 
Held their consciences in thrall; 
Some were crying, “Men are dying, 

Hunger smit, and none supplying 
Bread, tne birthright of us ali”? 
Some exclaimed that wealth was haughty, 


s 
Harsbk, and callous to the poor; 
Others cried, the poor were vicious, 
Idie, thankless, insecure. 


Some, with voice of indignation, 
Told the story of their wrongs, 
Full of dolour—life controiler— 
That for difference of color 
They were sold like cattle throngs; 
Others, pallid, weak and shivering, 
Said that laws were surely bad, 
When the willing hand was idle, _ 
And the cheeks of toil were sad. 


Old opinions jarred with new ones; 
New ones jostled with the old; 
In such Babel few were able -: 
To distinguish truth from fable, 
In the tale their neighbors told, 
But one voice above all others 
Sounded like the voice of ten— 
Clear, sonorous, and persuasive— 
“Give us justice! we are men!” 


And I said, “Oh! sovereign reason, . 
Sire of peace and liberty! 
Aid forever their endeayor—- 
Boldly let them still assever 
All the rights they claim in thee. 
Aid the mighty fermentation 
Tili it purifies at last, 
And the future of the people - 
Is made brighter than the past!” 
Aud Still Georgianusiand South®Carolinians 
Talk About *‘Our Country.” 
New York Times. 
A syndicate of New York and Pittsbure 


capitalists have just closed a transaction by- 


which they become the owners of nearly 
100,000 acres of the finest pine fcrests in the 
south. The lands are along the northern line 
of South Carolina and the southern boundary 
of Georgia, most of it being inthe latter state. 
The price paid was $1,000,000 in cash. The 
intention of the purchasers is. not to. develop 
the lands, but to hold them as un investment 
until the advance in the price of. lumber 
greatly increases their value. 


Rents Growing Up with the City. 
Real Estate Record and Guide, 

Owners of up town apartment house prop- 
erty expect to be in receipt of higher rents 
hereafter. There was too much competition 
one, two and three years ago, but there are 
no more apartment houses being built, and 
the class who prefer them to ordinary houses 
is growing. The owner of one very large 
apartment house up town, who has been re- 
ceiving only one and a half per cent on his 
outlay, expects to make at least four per cent 
on his investment after the renting. season is 
over this fall 


Too Many People in a Country Where the 
Houses Are Miles Apart. 
Cincinnat! Christian Advocate. 

We incline to think that in the discussion of 
the Irish question too little attention is given 
to the density of the population in some parts 
of Ireland. Too many people to the square 
mile is a condition of things which means 
wane and woe, always and in all countries, 


-ameai. 
“spgke that this was such a. fine world, with 
everything that men wantedin it, andall they 
had to do was to go to work, labor, produce 


> 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


Does not the existence of a building on one 
lot materially improve the value of the vacant 
lot adjoining?—[New York Srar. 

When lots in 116th street sell for $11,000, 
with or without a builder's loan, it is a sign 
that we live in & time of revolution.—[New 
York Herald. 

The taxing of land values alone, exempting 
improvements created by labor, would give 
us such a boom as would make hard times a 
stranver to industrious people.—[Des Moines 
Socia] Problems. 

The fundamental principle, to which all 
others are secondary, is the placing of all 
taxation upon Jand values. Land and labor 
are co-relative, each being useless to civiliza~ 
tion without the other. This fundamental 
change in our political system will compre 
hend all minor reforms.—[Middletown, N. Y¥., 
Advance. 

The Henry George theories and Dr. Me 
Glynn crusade against our present land ten- 
ures are ridiculed everywhere as failures, and 
still they are commanding a more and more 
deliberate consideration .at the hounds of 
every political economist, and the most dili- 
gent and painful study of every politician.— 
(Burlington, Vt., Independent. 

Since, as a rule, the tax, or rent, would have 
to be drawn from the land itself, the highest 
rent—which that method calls for—could only 
be so drawn by best use. How quickly, there= 
fore, under that system of taxation, the tum- 
ble down rookeries in the vicinity of Provi- 
dence postoaffice, as well as elsewhere, would 
have to disappear!—[Providence People. 

We already see the vital idea of human 
brotherhocd transforming the spirit of social 
relationships. Itis the lever that is moving 
the old planet. Archimedes wanted iron— 
the Nazarene uses truth. We look. upon this 
plank of brotherhood in the New Testament 
yee as giving foothold for every social 

ope that inspires the human. race.—[{Frank 
Woodrow in Age of Steel. 

Certainly there is room for vast improve- 
ment in the land laws, and in apy event there 
can be nothing harmful in the peaceful agita- 
tion of the subject. If it teaches the masses 
self-reliance to the extent of making them 
more clearly realize than they do now. that 
all reforms must come through the ballot 
box, the cross of the new crusade will not 
have been raised in vain.—{Brooklyn Stand: 
ard-Union. 


HORSE SENSE. 


Correspondence Albany Independent Citizen.- 

Riding over the hills, the other day, I pulled 
up my mustang fora rest, and at that momen’ 
the sun, bursting through the clouds, spreada 
flood of light over the valley below and the 
mountains beyond, and I could not help think- 
ing what a beautiful world this was, and how 
the Creator, mindful of the wants of his. crea- 
tures, has placed here all that they required, 
and all that they had to do was to labor, pro- 
duce and have. My cyes then fell on the 
mustang who, with neck stretched to the 
freatest extent, was trying to reach a tuft of 
fragrant elover, and failing to do so, tugged 
impatiently at the strap by which I held her. 
“Poor girl,” said I, “doomed to a lot of labor, 
always restrained by bar or halter, compelled 
to carry heavy burdens, to run or walk, as- 
your master requires; hard lines, Midget,” 
and I patted her on fhe neck, sympathizinety, 
and pulled up the clover where sie could get 
it. I was so astonished the next moment. that 
I nearly dropped the reins, at her replying: 
“Pd rather be a mustang than a man.” 

-A talking horse being a rarity, it seemed. 
too bad not to improve the opportunity te 
carry on a conversation, so lasked, “Why?” 
“Why, indeed,” answered Midget, “a horse 
fares better than a man, at least than most 
men, and if you will reach me another fot of 
that clover Pll tell you why.” Se ee 

I did so, and the pony resumed: 

“You see, sir, 1 have to: work, but not all 
the time. I don’t have to worry about my 
food—you do all that. When you don’t want 


-to- ride vou feed me. just the same, furnish me 


with a good. bed at night, gruom me, keep me 


“Warm in winter, and tlad a shady spot for me 


in summer, protect my feet with good. strong 


shoes, and, taking it all in all, I don’t average 
-six hours a day work. Now, if E were a man, 
Td have to work all the time, worrying about 
my food, shelter and clothing; and rf missed 


a day’s work would pretty hkeiy have to miss 
Why, you were just saying before I 


and have, I think you said. Nonsense, you'd 
get into jail ina hurry if you tried. that. 
What you. would have to do, in spite of your 
tine phrases about the matter, would be first 
to’ get. somebody's permission to - labor 
and produce, and. as for having, you 
would. not get. but’ a very little ‘more 
than # bare sustenance. Your beautiful world 
don’t belong to men at all; it only belongs. to 
some men, and if you want to labor you will 
have to goto the men who own this world 
and hire some of it, aud all that you produce. 


Uhey willhave, except just enough to keep 


you working, so they can continue having. 
You men are very. peculiar creatures. Why, 
when I was out on the plains, before a man 


threw a rope around my neck and pretty 
near choked me, I was ina, herd. of ponies, 


and the way we arranged it was this: Weall 
had to have water, so We started every morn- 
ing for the river and drank; if we didn’t go, 
we went thirsty. Then we spread out on the 
prairie and ate all the grass we wanted. If 
any pony Was poor it was because he was too 
lazy to eat. Now, if we had done as you 
men do, cunning as you are in some particu- 


lars, why, some of the ponies would have 
‘owned the river and some would have owned 


the prairie, and the rest of the herd would 
have had to carry some of the water and 
some of the grass to them, In order to get 
permission to slake our thirst. and fill our 
stomachs. Ah! those were happy days then, 
each had what he needed, nune more; no pov- 
erty with us; no tramp ponies; no trouble 


about a living; all we had to do was to work. 


for ourselves, and all the work we did was 


-ourown gai Ifa pony would not get his. 


feed and water he had to go without; but he 
had a chance to get it. [ ovcrheard two men 


talking the other day. near. where you tied 


me. One wanted to work, but could not find 


a job; he said he was out of work, out of fuel. 


and food, and he did not know .how he: could 
support his family unless he got a job. The 
other man said he liad all the help he wanted. 
*Well,’ said the first man, ‘I will work for lesa 
than your present 2mploves, for if I don’t ges 
ajobmy family will suffer.” He got a job, 
and I suppose some other man lost bis. I don’t 
see why he should, though, for right across 
the way wasa biz feld which nobody used, 


‘and which didn’t louk as though it had ever 


been used. Why couldo’t he goto work there 


and raise Wheat or potatoes, or (meditatively) 


Gata?” 


Yand.? 


“Own the land!” exclaimed the pony. ‘“Who. 


did own the land 
‘John Smith,” said L a ; 
‘“Hlow does he own the land, did he - make 
it?? 
“No.” 


“Well, then, how could ne own it? If he 


Was using it, it wouldn't be rigsht to crowd 
him off, but if he didn’t use it where would be 


_the harm in whungry man growing potatees!- 
: poay ate 
what he wanted, if he had gumption enough - 


I think our plan was the best.. Eac 


to graze while the prairie was tree to all who 
Wanted grass. You are wise (4), You men, 


and selfish, because, in order te give some. 
more than they can possibly use, you make - 


others suffer and. somctimes sturve.. I’m dis- 


gusted,” and, kicking up her heels, she broke 


away, leaving me staring after her. 
It’s no joke catching a mustang that’s loose, 
and so it was only after an honr’s hard work 


that, not and tired, I was again on the pony’s- 


back. I felt tempted to give her a sood. 
thrashing, but for fear.she might tell of it I 


refrained, and rode home slowly, wondering ~ 


if I had fallen asleep and dreamed it, or if it 
were really all “horse sense” after all. 


Lai ee lh eee na ae a 


“Why,” I answered, “he didn’t own the 


t 


Keep ¥1 Belore the People. 


4.3.4. Ducanne. 


Keep it before the pecple— 
That the earth was inade for man! 
‘That flowers were strown, 
And fruits were ¢rowa, 
To bicss and never to ban; 
That jand and main, 
And sun and rain, 
Are yours and mine, my brother}— 
Free gifts froin heaven, 
And freely giver, 
To one as weil us another! 


Keep it before the pecple— 
That man is the image of God! 
His limbs or scul 
Ye may not contro! 
_ With shackle, or shame, or rod! 
We mav not Le sold, 
For silver or gold: 
Neither you nor I, my brother! 
For freedom was given, | 
By God from heaven, 
To one as Well as another! 


Keep it before the people— 

That famine, and crime, and wog 
Forever abide, 
Still side by side, 

With luxury’s dazzling show; . 
That Lazarus crawls 
From Dives’ hatis, 

And starvesat is gate, my brother!— 
Yet life was gives, - 
By God from beaven, 

To one as well as another! 


Keep it before the people— 

That the laborer claims his meed: 
The right of soi), 
And the right to toil, 

From spur and bridle freed; _ 
The right to bear, 
And the right to share, 

With you and me, my brother! 
Whatever is given, 
By God from heaven, 

“Jo one as Wel} as another! 


POVERTY AND PORK. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson isa gentleman with 
a talent for cookery and a weakness for 
statistics. His serious ambition is to have 
inscribed on his tombstone the evitaph, “He 
taught the American people how to stew;” 
the diversion of his leisure moments is to do 
gums aud to draw diagrains, sometimes in 
colors and sometimes in simple crayor. In 
the August issue of the Century magazine he 
turss the light and playful side of bis nature. 
to the world and shows what curious things 
ean be done with a few statistics, a bit of 
paper and a pencil and an active imagination. 

Mr. Atkinson’s object in this, as near asl 
tan make it out, is very much like that of the 
jogician who wrote 2 lengilhy essay to prove 
that Napoleon Bonaparte never existed. He 
wants to show the nothingness of facts—the 
non-existence of the is, soto speak. Common 
people look around then and think they 
really see quite a good deal of misery and 
poverty in ihe United States. Mr. Atkinson 
takes a few figures, does a sum, and behold: 
The misery 2nd poverty have—weil, they 
haven't auite disappeared, but they're going, 
they're going—just a few more sums and 
theyll be goue altogether. Ah! if we could 
only eat ligures, and wear straight lines, and 
cool ourseives in with parallelograms, what 
a benefactor Edward Atkinson would be! 

However, siuce we can’t digest figures or 
over ourselves with extensions cf a single 
dimension, there’s an end of that: and the 
next best thing isto get what amusement we 
ean out of the Atkinsonian sums and dia- 
grams, and do a little laughing, even if we 
don’t grow fut. 

Mr. Atkinson does asum in rations this time 
—he does other sums, too, but the ration sum 
isthe greatest fun. Everything is reduced to 
Yations: so much wife, so much children, so 
snuck brown cottcn, somuch tea and coffee, 
so much Kentucky jean satinet, so much 
cheese, egr every other day—he bringsever¥- 
thing down to the finest kind of a fine point. 
The ration is the foupaation stone or center of 
the whole performauce. Ecep your eve on 
the ration, and the bounding figures and wav- 
ing lines and littic criss-crossed marks, like 
railroads on 2 map, Won't confuse you; but 
Jese sight of the ration and the whole business, 
Atkinson, figures, criss-crosses, straight lines 
ard all, will become but a set of whirling 
phantasmagoria, gradually vanishing into 
nothingness. eS 

The family ration—now T/ don’t mean the 
ration for the fumily, but the ration of family 
—is one wife, one child over twelve yezrs, 
and two children under twelve years. The 
two children under twelve are to count as one 
aduit, so that the manand his family ration 
amount altogether to four adults. It is im- 
portant to get this fixed in your mind, or you 
cant understand what follews—especiaily 
wher the pig comesiz. What is to be done 
with the misguided man whose wife is guilty 
of twins, God only knows, and Iam not al- 
together clear myself about that second child 
seems to me there must come a time when 
there would be two children over twelve and 
only one under—but anvhow that’s the family 
Yation as Edward Aikinsun states it; and if 
yowre going to cavil about it, why he can’t 
do the sum, that’s all. ; 

Then there comes the food ration. Here is 
the Atkinsonian allowance for each adult. 
Remember two children under twelve count 
es one—nothing off for nursing babies: 

Wtollb. meat, poultry or fish, 6 to 3 
pints mik, 1 to 1} oz. butter, 14 to 37 oz 
wheese, lege every vther day, 3f to 1 Ib. 
bread, 2 cents’ worth vegetabies aud rocts, 2 
vents’ worth sugar and sirup, 1 cent’s werth 
tea and cclice, 13g to 2cents’ worth sult, 
spice, fruit, ice and suudrics. 

This ration aliows no pie, which would be 
rough on some folks; but bread puddinz 
would be possible on egg days. 

The clothing ration’conies next. This to be 
drawn for the entire year at onee, asa daily 
assue would involve patchwork, and crazy 
quilt trousers are too much for even Edward 
Atkinson's inaginution. Listen to the yearly 
elotbing ration: 

1vards medium brown cotton, 10 yards 
standard gingham, l0-yards 36-inch bleached 
shirling, 20 yards printed calico, 10 yards 4 
oz, wovulen flannel or worsted dress gouds, 5 
wards 16 0z. cussimere, 5 yards Kentucky jean 
gatinet or light cussimere. 

Isubmiited this list to my own personal 
cation of wife, who (or should I. say 
which) at first said Iwasa fool, and on my 
apologizing and saying I didn't do it myself, 
pointed out to methat the Atkinsonian list 
provided no Hhuings, no buttons or hocks and 
eyes, no thread and needle, no thimble, no 
écissors, no trimmings, no stockings, uo hat or 
bonnet, no shaw] or wrap, no umbrella, noe 
pocket handkerchiefs, no collars, no cuffs, no 
blankets, no mattresses, no pillows and no 
gZioves, My own intelligence had noted the 
absence of a bustle. However, if we stop to 
eriticise, we'll never gct to the sums. 

The boct and shoe ration, also yearly. 

Two pairs men's heavy boots. 

The fuel ration; this is yearly, too. 

Qne and one-half tons anthracite coal, or 
fs equivalent iu bitummous ccal, or wood. 

No rations are allowed of furniture, bcoks, 
veer, Rewspaper, Sunday schoo] and church 


aes 


collections, lodge, union or assembly dues, 
doctor, nurse to preside at serving out of 
family ration, breakage, kerosene, Coney 
island, or funeral—but please don’t interrupt. 
Edward Atkinson is going todoasum. Keep 
your eye on the rations. 

The laborers connected with 100 establish- 
ments earned, in 1800, each $303. Put that 
down. 

In the same year the united daily cost of 
the rations of food, clothing and fuel was 
30.95 cents. Divide $303 by .5095, and you get 
°$90—that is, Edward ‘tkinson says you do, 
though you really don’t—as the number of 
rations of food, clothing and fuel earned by 
each laborer in 1860. Put that down; and 
draw a straight line. 

In 1865 the laborer exrned $468, and his daily 
feod, clothing and fuel rations cost 55.69 
eents. Divide as befure, and you get S40, or 
something near it. Put that down, and draw 
another line a little shorter. 

In 1870 laborer earned $474, and rations cost 
43.53 cents; result 1,040 rations a year. In 
1875 the earning was $414, ration-cost 38.69 
cents, result 1,070. In 1880 earning was $402, 
ration-cost 33.24 cents, result 1,210. In 1885 

‘and 1886 earning was $420, ratiou-cost 30 cents 
(this is only estimated and not 2 dead sure 
thing like the other years), and result 1,400. 
Put all this down, and there you have a table. 

Rations. 
In 1860 the laborer earned of fgod, clothing and fuel.. 980 
In 1865 he earned....... sasenudceceececdiebesecscbecesase VOOU 
In 187U he earned. ........ccceeccce sev scesecsesceccces e+ 1,00 
Tm I8TS he earned .....cccecccoccccccsccccecccecsesces snl Mi 


In 1880 he @UPNCE. 6 bsecicdsswsseecbceesecetcccceeeececloalO 
In ISS5-$6 he earned... 2. ccc cece neces sSsiggsvewescesesecd AO 


You can draw the straight lines for your- 
self, aud there you are with a beautiful table 
and diagram—low prices, high wages, small 
profits—S840 ration in 1865, 1,400 in 1886—nearly 
double—laborers all getting rich—progyress 
from poverty (Atkinsonian ttalics)}—werld ad- 
vancing—hang Father McGlynn, confound 
Henry George, and down with the Anti-pov- 
erty socicty. Isn't it just beautiful? and 
doesn’t he do it nicelv? 

And now that we are in an arithmetical 
humor, suppose we take peneil and paper, 
and do scme sums on our own account. 
There's one ration that doesn’t appear in the 
pretty little table above, and that’s the fam- 
ilv ration—the wife and children. Let us 
make a new table with this element in it. 
Ready? Off we go then. 

The family ration, remember, is 1 wife, 1 
child over 12 years and 2 children under 12, 
to count as 1 adult. Total, including mun, re- 
ceiving ration, 4 adults. 

Now, it is evident that for the continuous 
existence of the family ration there must be 
provided 365 daily rations of food, clothing 
and fue] for each adult every year—366 in 
leap year; but never mind that. In 1860 the 


laborer earned 980 rations. Divide 980 by 365 


and vou get 2.0849315 as the number of 
adults that the laborers’ ecarnines would 


keep alive during 1860. Deduct 2.6849815 from 
4, and you get 1.5150685 as the number of adults 
in his family ration that had to get throuch 
1860 without food or clcthing or fuel. Put 
all this down and do the same thing for the 
other years, and you get this pretty little 
table, reinforced with straight lines, and 
dressed up in the regular Atkinson stvle: 


NUMBER OF ADULTS IN EACH LABORER’S FAM- 
ILY RATION WHO MUST GET ALONG WITH- 
OUT FOOD, CLOTHING OR FUEL. 


TSE) occ c cc ewcnccccceceneens cose ehsSlXIG8D 
1.69865 
S52 ceddcnacsisacsewisces sess sasededies sOUSd08 
18865 sud oc puleswal weds ccves cevelenee MAOlIO4 
: Computed by T. L. McCREADY. 

New York, August 13, 1887. 
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here! Isn’t that pretty? Isn’t it Atkinson- 
ian? You can fix it upin colors if you like— 
the laborer green aud the unclothed and food- 
less part of the wife-and-children ration de- 
cidedly blue—call ita “spectrum analysis of 
laboring man and family” and use it with 
great effect in a lecture on “Tenement House 
Mortality.” 

There is just*one thing that bothers me 
about the Atkinson sum I have described, and 
that is that the laborer must keep and con- 
sume his rations of wife, children, clothes and 
so onin the street—there isn’t any ration of 
house. This would be rough on the laborer, 
and especially inconvenient for that portion 
of his rations for which no clothes, food or 
fuel are provided; but the figures can’t lie, 
and there doesn’t seem to be any help for it. 
Mr. Atkinson, indeed, makes a mysterious re- 
mark later on in his Century article about 
“rent—eighteen to twenty per cent—%37.50-—— 
$150;” but that can’t have anything to do with 
the laborer in the sum, because he, poor devil, 
hasn’t got a hundred ‘and fifty dollars nor a 
hundred and fifty cents; he takes his earnings 
out In rations, and doesn’t get enough of them. 

There are other sums and other diagrains 
in the Century article, and very pretty they 
are, too. But I can't go into them, because 
THE STANDARD Will only allow me so much 
space, and [ want to tell you about the pig. 

This is the story of the pig: 


In a rough and ready way it takes five 
pounds of western corn to make a pound of* 


pork. Even the hogs (Mr. Atkinson scems 
slizhtly inconsequential here) do nct consume 
their whole ration; they waste a part of it. 
The proportion is substantially one thousand 
pounds of Indian corn to a barrel of pork 
weighing two hundred pounds. In this con- 
version nearly all the starch and ali the pro- 
tein are wasted, and the fat which is left is 
hot required for use. 

The necessary deduction is this, that the 
conversion of corn into pork is an absolute 
and total waste of nutritious food. Far bet- 
ter that corn should be converted into beef, 
or even burned for fuel (often a very economi- 
cal expedient for settlers), rather than to be 
expended in this way. 

I ate some bacon this morning. I hadn't 
told my ration of wife about Atkinson and 
the pig, and we had bacon for breakfast. It 
tasted good, but I could have wept as I 
thought of the wasted starch and protein, and 
the fat which was net required for use. 
When I explained the matter, my ration of 
child under twelve impiously asked for more 
bacon, and said: ‘Pa ought to see a doctor.” 
This, however, is by the way; let Edward 
Atkinson proceed: 

Assuming that the product of this country, 
at its market value for final consumption or 
export, Cunnot exceed $2Uu worth per person, 
$600 worth for each group of tbree of whom 
ove Is occupied for gain; or $1,000 worta for 
each average family of five persons, it may 
be assuined that nut exceeding ten per cent, 
or $20 worth a year per capita, can be saved, 
and added tu the capital of the country, how- 
-ever such capital may be owned individually; 
five to ten per cent, or $10 to $12 a year must 
be set aside to meet all forms of taxation, 
nativnal, state, and municipal. There re- 
mains 3168 to $170 a year, which constitutes 
the wage fund, it being manifest that the 
source of all wages, carnings, taxes, and 
profits must be the annual product, whatever 
that may be. 

Look out now, the pig is coming! 


_If these sums per year be reduced: to por- 
tions per day, the Wayes or earnings of each 
person amount to a fraction over forty-six 
cents per day, or $1.38 for every day in the 
yeur, including Sundays, secured by one per- 
sol In three of the population who constitute 
the working forces. Protits amount to a frae- 
tion under five and a half cents a_day; taxes 
to a fraction over three cents. The ccst of 
the excess of fat and sugar in the standard 
rafion is seven cents out of twenty-five. If 
this Were saved and applied to shelter, the 
ee of the working people would be 
solved. 


There! do you want anything clearer than 


that? If the western farmer would only burn 
his corn, instead of feeding it to the pigs, 
the working people could be housed. Mr. At- 
kinson, it is true, suggests the alternative of 
converting the corn into beef, but that is evi- 
dently a slipof the pen, because the working 
people don’t need beef. The pork that they 
eat now is altogether superfluous, doing them 
no good whatever, consequently it makes no 
difference whether they get the pork or not, 
and if they are deprived of it, they don’t re- 
quire beef or anything else in the place of it. 
It is the wicked heg family—the succulent 
sucking pig, the tender shoat, the ham and 
the bacon, and the pickled pigs’ feet—that 
are filling the brothels, and packing the tene- 
nent houses, and killing the babies, and 
crowding the potter’s field. Dr. McGlynn and 
Father Huntington and all the other good but 
misteuken men who are striving to drain the 
slough of poverty ought to give over their 
foolish efforts and go to killing pigs, soas to 
save the starch and protein which are being 
wasted, and put an end to the fat which is 
not required for use. And hereafter, when 
the burial service is read over the poor man’s 
ration of child under twelve, crowded out of 
the world by the excess of fat which is not 
required tor use, and the deficiency of starch 
and protein, let the consolutcry phrase be 
changed to “The Lord gave, and the Hogs 
have taken away”—that so the gospel! ac- 
cording to Edward Atkinson, may be fulfilled. 


To take Edward Atkinson seriously is like 
playing battledore and shuttlecock with 
sledge-hammers—one soon gets tired of the 
game. The providence which for its own 
mysterious purposes dispensed Mr. Atkinson 
hever meant him to be taken seriously. What 
serious consideration can aman give to such 
a statement as this: “It may be assumed 
that not exceeding ten percent, or 
£20, worth a year per capita, can be saved and 
added to the capital of the country, however 
such capital may be owned individually.” 
Why may it be assumed? How are you going 
to save it?) Wou’t it wear out, or rust out, or 
rot, or get moth eaten, or weevily, or sour? 
And what does that nonsense about the 
$168 or $170 a year wages fund mean? 
Does Mr. Atkinson or Mr. Anybedvelse pay 
his laborers before they do their work? 
Doesn't he wait till the end of the week or 
the month or the quarter till they have pro- 
duced a certain amount of wealth, and then 
pay them—generally considerably less than 
the amount of their production? Is Mr. At- 
kinson acquainted with any employer cf labor 
who really provides a wace fund? who would 
stop business on the Ist of January because 
he hadn't money enough in band to mect his 
pay rolls up to the following December? If 
every laboring man in the country should 
double his consumption of bread and beef and 
beer and tobacco and clothes, and even of 
the deleterious pig, would the manufacturers 
close their factories at the end of six months 
and say the wage fund was exhausted? 
Wouldn't they, on the contrary, thank God 
for the good times and even raise the wages 
of their own laborers sooner than have pro- 
duction checked by strikes? As the youth of 
the period says when a self-evident propo- 
sition is presented to him, Well, I should 
sinile. 


Mr. Atkinson told a lot of workingmen in 
Boston one night that he hoped theday would 
come when his sons would own a cotton mill 
worth $1,000,000. If they ever are so lucky 
they will tind, when they enter into possession 
of that mill, that the real difficulty in starting 
a cotton mill, or any other business, is not to 
get the capital, but to get the customers, the 
consumers of the products. If they have 
those, their milhen dollar cotton mill will 
prosper; if they haven't, it will be a failure. 
And if they have customers enough to keep a 
$2,090,000 mili running they won’t have to 
Wait to “suave” an extra million of doliars, or 
to accumulate a gigantic “wage fund” before 
enjarging their cperations. They will empty 
theiv treasury on pay day with a firm conti- 
dence that it will fill up again before the next 
pay day comes around; and if they want a 
few hundred thousand dollars worth of ma- 
chinery'they wil find little difficulty in get- 
ting it on terms whiecb will give them the 
privilege of its use for a goodly period before 
they pay the money for it. 


So far from its being true, as Mr. Atkinson 
and other arithmetical humorists imagine, 
that production is limited for want of capital, 
the simple truth is that an enormous amount of 
capital is yearly wasted and allowed to 
perish for want of use; and in cases where 
fresh capital is needed, it springs into bem: 
at the magic touch of iabor upon the raw ma- 
terial ef nature. How many of Mr. Atkin- 
son's favorite cotton mills arethere that could 
not increase their product without a particle 
of addition to the machinery and buildings? 
How many factories of any kird run full time, 
and to their full capacity, all through the 
Year?) What railroad is there that could not 
increase its trailic without increasing its 
equipment? What steamship line that isn’t 
ready to take more freight? In everyone of 
these cases capital is lying idle, wasting 
away, being consumed by the destructive ener- 
gies of nature without a chance to aid in pro- 
duction. And the men who own if are not wor- 
rying about any wage fund, but simply curs- 
ing the hard times that prevent customers 
from buying; give them purchasers, and 
they'll tind wages soon enough. 

On the otber hand, nothing is easier than to 
secure the creation of fresh capital, if only 
the market for the product is secure. Give 
me to-morrow the undisputed franchise for 
an elevated railway along Broadway, and 
Within a month thousands of menshali be at 
work applying their labor to the raw ma- 
terial of nature, bringing into being the capi- 
tal that I require without the previous saving 
of an extra day’s wages by me or anybody 
else. The brick makers will dig clay, the 
miners will delve for iron, the furnaces will 
glow, the puddlers sweat and strain, the rail- 
ways haul, the forge hammers clang, the en- 
gineers run their lines; a joyous thrill of in- 
dustry will propagate itself from man to man 
throughout the whole community. Laborers, 
before idle, will go to work; butchers will kill 
more meat; farmers will raise more vereta- 
bles; boarding houses and eating houses will 
get fresh custom; everybody for a time will 
be better off, until the landlord, cannily sur- 
veying the situation, raises his rents, and so 
checks the tide of prosperity. And pray, outof 
whose savings wil all this vast capital have 
come! Out of what wage fund will all these 
wages be paid? The landlord’s gates will for 
a time have been forced ajar by the sudden 
pressure, and eager labor allowed to exert 
itself upon the land; only that and nothing 
more; and the occasion over, the sullen gates 
will close again, the miner be left without 
work,’the clay digger remain idle, the day 
laborer hide again iy his tenement or wander 
forth a tramp, the hammer rest idle upon the 
anvil, the engineer go hunting for a job, and 
Edward Atkinson will speak another piece 
about capital, and labor, and wage fund, and 
the horrible effects of eating pork. 


Mr. Atkinson has a fondness for figures and 
diagrams. I will do him a favor by giving 


him a subject for a fresh set of figures anda 


new series of lines and parallelograms. Let 
him explain to me, arithmetically or diagram- 
matically as he will, how it is that a miner in 
the Lehigh valley, when he wants a ton of 
coal, has to go into a mine, dig ten tons of 


coal, hoist it to the upper earth and put it on 
a pile before he can take one ton of coal from 
the self same pile. And while he has ruler 
and pen in hand he can draw a lot more lines 
showing who gets the other nine tons, and 
why he getsit. Perhaps in doing this he may 
find that the pig is not the only animal that 
deranges our social system; that other things 
involve waste besides bacon, and that the 
lack of starch and protein 1s not the sole 
cause of the misery of the poor. 
T. L. McCrEapy. 


A STORY FOR HOWARD CROSBY. 


A Day Laborer who Saved His $50 a Year 
to Buy a Home With—How He Prosypered 
with His Providence. 


Amsterdam Labor’s Stage. 
He was a go-ahead young man. But be- 


cause his parents were poor he had missed an 
education, except a few weeks in the winter; 
and as a result at twenty-one he was only a 
day laborer. He wanted a home, ana so 
formed himself into an ‘‘anti-poverty society 
of one,” and began to save his wages. At 
the end of the first year he had $50 in the 


bank drawing four per cent. This he contin- 
ued to do yearafter year with patient perse- 
verance, pever running in debt or spending 
money foolishly, until at the end of ten years 
he had just 3750. 

At that rate the home seemed as far off as 
ever, so he determined to buy a lot, and with 
what was left start the house and then give a 
mortgage on the whole to get the muncy to 
complete it. 

But while he had been working and saving 
others haa done the same thing. The town 
had grown and the value of land had in- 
creased. Across the street was the lot he 
had set Ins mind on having and he went to 
buy it. The price was a thousand dollars. 
For the last ten vears he couldn't remember 
that even a cow had pastured there; the bevs 
had used it to play ball on Saturday, and that 
was all. 

“Why,” said he, ‘ten years ago I could 

rave bought that lot fur a hundred dollars 
from ycu.” “More fool you that you didn’t,” 
said the owner. “Its worth a thousand now.” 
And soit was. He ought to have purchased 
then, only he had no money in those days. 
“Well, PH bave to find a cheaper lot,” he said 
to himself, and wandered from one real estate 
office to another, till at last. way out on the 
edee of the town, far from his work, in a 
squalid ucighborhood, where there were none 
ot his kind, he found a Ict that three hundred 
and seventy-five dollars would buy. 

He could have got cheaper ones further on, 
only they were so far that he couldn't reach 
his work mornings, so he bought this—half 
his savings gone. He begins his house, bor 
rows $500), givesthe mortgage, and at last hus 
alot worth $575 and a house worth $850, or 
$1,025 in all. 

Now, at last, says he, I have a home, and 
the tifty dollars a year Isave will pay the in- 
terest of thirty dollars and a little on the 
principal. 

Then the assessors come along and assess 
him on the house as worth a thousand dollars, 
While the six vacant lots next to his place, for 
which three hundred and seventy-five dollars 
apiece is asked, are assessed as worth only 
two hundred and fifty dollars inall. The 
mortgage isa bill of sale to the mun he bor- 
rowed of, of his house and Jot, vet he him- 
self pays the taxes on it all. He can only 
work six daysin the week, white the mort- 
wage Works all the time nights and Sundays. 
The burden of debt and taxes is cating him 
up, and the little “anti-poverty society of 
ene” is in danger of a foreclosure. 

A copy of “Progress and Poverty” falls 
into his hands, and in the evening, when not 
too tired, and perhaps a Sunday afternoon, 
he studies that wonderful book, until at last 
the heht breaks in upon him, and he begins to 
sce why it is so hard for a poor man to get a 
home or anything else in this world, and next 
we hear him discussing it with his nearest 
neighbor. 

“Ye see, Jack, Iwas after thinkin’ I were 
savin’ $5U a year, but Iweren’t. I were only 
goin’ to give it to some feller what’s doi 
nuthin’ at all only a waitin’? Why. ten years 
ago | hadn't nothin’, and ke had this lot. It 
wasn't worth $25 then, and was way out in 
the country. Now it sells for 8375, so ye see 
I was a savin’ $55 every year of my wages to 
give to him, an’ he doin’ nothin’ to earn it. It 
was only ’cos sech fellers as me an’ you were 
workin’ and the boss a usiw his capital and 
buildin’ up trade and bizness in the town wot 
made this Jand rise in vally, and it kind o 
seems to me that if we can make the vally, 
and the land gits it, the land ought to pay the 
taxes, and J figgersit that if T only paid taxes 
on mv jand vally am not on my house I wudn't 
have much taxes to pay, ’cus if they assess 
me like they do him on those lots over there, 
I wud only have to pay on an assessinent of 
forty-two and two-thirds dollars, while if 


‘they assessed him like they do me, Pd have to 


pay taxes on an assessment of three hundred 
and seventy-five dollars, an’ he'd have to pay 
on an assessment of twenty-two hundred and 
fifty dollars, su the rate wud be consider- 
able less, and I'd pay less either way, while 
now he pays on an asscssment of two hun- 
dred and fifty, aud he rich; I bein’ poor, pays 
on an assessment of a thousand, 

“f guess Til go the George plan every 
time.” 

“And if that be true, so will I,” says Jack. 

W. C. Woop, M. D. 


Yes You Will, Until You Tax Awes “John 
Alexander’s | Selfish. Speculative iInter- 
ests.”* 

Brookwayville, Pa., Record, 

The land near the R. & P. station covered 
with old stubs and rubbish, so far as it bene- 
fits anybody in Jefferson county, might as 
well be in Gehenna. A big mud lake would 
be eminently better than this wide mass of 
dry brush that threateus to catch fire every 
day. The man who owns it will not clear it 
touseit. In self-defense it should be declared 
a nuisanee, and the brush and trees should be 
ordered removed just the same as would be 
done if it belonged to aman who owned but 
one town lot. 

Shill we allow John Alexander's selfish 
speculative interests to predominate over the 
safety of the entire village? 


“And, Behold, Certain of the Scribes Said 
Within Themselves, This Man Blasphee 
meth,’* 

AtluntafConstitution. 


McGlynn is already more of an extremist 
than Robespierre was when he entered poli- 
tics. The natural tendency of his opinions 
will hurry him on until be will stand by the 
side of Herr Most and the Chicago anarch- 
ists. The church has declared bim an out- 
cast; the state will sooner or later pronounce 
him an outlaw. : 

Itis not likely that this man will ever re- 
trace his steps. Each day widens the gulf 
between him and society. The road he is 
traveling branches out to the jail, the lunatic 
asylum and the poor house. In one of those 
places he will breathe his last_blasphemy and 
utter his last curse. 7 


Where Else, Indeed, Now Thre Chattel 
Slavery is Aboiished¢ 
Selma Irrigator. 
Farming lands in wheat in the vicinity of 
Selma are paying this year from 83 upward 
er acre rental, where only once plowed. 
Vhere the ground was double plowed, as high 
as $6 per acre has been realized for rental of 
ground. These lands rent for a fourth of the 
crop, and it is the cash value of this fourth of 
the crop that we are speaking of. Such lands 
can be bought for from $20 to $40 per acre. 
and the yearly tax on such lands is about 25 
cents. Where else are such inducements for 
investment to be found? 


Put That Association in a Tenement Nouse 
Without Work and See_.What Will Hap. 
pen. 

Mariburouch, Mass., Times. 

_The best and most potent anti-poverty so- 
ciety that we know anything about is the one 
formed by the close alliance of health, indus- 
try and temperance. That association knccks 
poverty out every time 


aT 


THE FARMER AND THE SINGLE TAX. 


A Land Ovwner Discusses the Effect of the 
Direct Tax ou His Property. 
Washington Cor. Dubuque Industrial Leader. 
A point the Dubuque Herald attempts to 
make is this: 
“In addition to this fallacy of no title in 
land is the still more objectionable vagary 


that land should be made to pay all taxes. 


. . - Farmers are to be asked not only to 
give up their titles, but to pay almost all the 
taxes.” : 

I would sugeest that you take 2 copy of 
that number of the Herald, and start out with 
it as a missionary among the business men of 
Dubuque, especially among the owners of real 
estate in yourcity. Explain tothem that under 
the practical operation of the Henry George 
idea” all their magnificent residences will es- 
cape taxation, with their luxurious furniture; 
also all their grand four-story blocks, with 
all the stocks of goods stored therein. Ex- 
patiate upon the fact that here is a chance 
for them to get rid of the larger share of 
their present taxation by the adoption of the 
“Henry George idea,” under which, the Her- 
ald says, “the farmers will have to pay al- 
most all the taxes.” Count up the number of 
converts you make amoug them, and let me 
know, by telegraph, at my expense. I can 
tell you the number beforehand to a nicety. 
Not one! Not through the presentation of 
that argument. ; 

What is the matter? Are the business men 
of Dubuque unanimously blind where their 
own pecuniary interests are concerned? Are 
they so generous and philanthropic that they 


still insist upon carrying @ burden of taxation | 


concerning which they have complained so 
frequently and so loudiy, when an opportun- 
ity is now offered—if the Heraid is correct— 
to quietly shift it over on to the shoulders of 
their rural friends, the farmers? If such a 
spirit of self abnegation has taken possession 
of them—since | ieft—certainly the millennium 
cannot be faraway. The truth is, as every 
business man in Dubuque city kuows, the 
statement of the Herald has no foundation in 
fact, but was promulgated solely for country 
consumption. The “Henry George idea” does 
not propose to tax land, in and of itself, at all 
—but land values. The Aerald, about three 
months ago, copied an article from the New 
York Mail, stating tat a lot on tle corner of 
Broadway and Ceddr streets, had recently 
sold for $706,060. This was an extraordinary 
orice, and we will not take it as a criterion; 

ut in other papers recently I have seen 
notices of the sale of business lots of the ordi- 
nary size in New York city for from $250,000 
down to $160,000. Now, if you are the owner 
of a farm of 160 acres, you would, under the 
single tax system, have to pay the same tax 
on vour whele farm as the owner of that 
$100,000 city lot dees on his 25x100 lot, when 
your laud (the bare land, without a furrow 
turned, or a purticle of other improvements) 
becomes worth 31,000 an acre, and not a day 
sooner, 

The fact is the farmer shoulders the burden 
of taxation now. 

1. The bulk of personal property in cities 
cannot be, er at Ieast is not, reached by the 
assessor. The family jewels are in the jewel 
case the Gay he comes round; the silver plate 
is carefully hid away where thieves and 
assessors cannot find them; the thousand 
dollar pictures on the wall are “for the oc- 
ecasion only,” mere daubs, of no intrinsic 
value. But the farmer cannot carry his 160 
acres of lund cown cellar or hide it under 
his barn where the assessor will not dis- 
cover it. 

2. If the assessor is honest and the property 
visible, the business man rayely or never Is 
assessed as hixh as the farmer. The assessor 
knows how many acres the farmer owns, and 
how muchanacre such land is worth: But 
when be comes to the Leader cflice, for in- 
stauce, he finds himself in the midst of a mass 
of material and machinery of the value of 
which he knows nething. He takes up a 
“composing stick,” but ean gain no idea by 
lookmg at it whether it is worth 15 cents or 
$1.50. He does nut kuow that “nsonpareil” 
type costs three er four times as much as 
“pica.” It would a very stupid proprietor— 
or a very honest one—who could not work off 
$5,000 worth of material under an assessment 
of $1,500. The first printing office I ever 
bought I found my predecesscr had had 
it assessed at 3350 and insured at $1,350. But 
a farmer cannot so easily deceive the assessor 
as to the value of his land and improvements, 

3. If by accident there should be a fair as- 
sessment, the city merehant can make the 
farmer pay taxes for the two. ‘‘Jobln,” says 
the shoe dealer, ‘‘those Knights of Labor are 
afterus. They have elected a fellow for as- 
sessor Who used to be a shvuemaker, and he 
has got our stuck down for its full value. But 
I have been talking with both the other shoe 
dealers in the village, and we think we can 
pool our issues and come out even. You and 
Thomas go to work this morning and mark 
those $4 shoes up to $4.15, and all the others 
in proportion. If these county fellows double 
our taxes, they can have the blessed privi- 
leve of paying them for us, that’s all.” But 
when the vaiue of the farmer’s land 1s raised 
on the assessment roll from $7 an acre to 39, 
it is uo use fog him to say to his son, ‘John, 
we cannot afford to sell our wheat any longer 
for seventy cents a bushel; you must not let 
any more gy for less than ninety.” 

4 If taxation were shifted to land values 
it would relieve the farmer from the indirect 
taxes now levied upon him through the tariff. 
The city capitalist, worth $5v0,00U, does not 
eat a thousand times as much sugar, wear a 
thousand tines as many shirts, use a thousand 
times as many axes, and consume.a thousand 
times us mmany other tariff “protected”? arti- 
cles as the farmer with $500 worth of taxable 
property: and not until he does will the capi- 
talist take kindly to the suggestion that a 
land taux be substituted for the tariff, which 
exacts as much revenue from the $500 man as 
from the 3400,000 man. 

5. Any estimate of the taxes that a farmer 
would have to pay under the operation of the 
Henry George idea should be based on the 
conditions that would then exist—not on the 
conditions thut now exist. Urder the con- 
ditions that now exist in Washington on 
every inauguration day the windows of 
houses on Pennsylvania avenue rent for $10 a 
day, in order that persons occupying them 
may have an opportunity to see the pageant 
on that occasion. But if some future presi- 
dent-elect should announce that, for the ac- 
commodation of the public, he and_ his 
military escort would march not. oniy along 
Pennsylvania avenue from the capitol to the 
White house, but tive miles out into the open 
country adjacent to Washington and back, 
there would be a sudden and surprising fail 
inthe rental value of Pennsylvania avenue 
Windows on inauguration day. The people 
could get what thev wanted—a view of the 
new president and his escort—somewhere else 
at less expense. In like manner, if all the 
Jand upen which speculators and non-users 
now have their clutches were set free for the 
benefit of actual occupants, down would go 
the present rental value of every acre of land 
in the United States, and down would go the 
taxes, for there would be more iand occn- 
pants among whom to divide the aggregate 
taxation. ; 

6 When a community gets tired of con- 
tributing to support a set of aristocratic idlers- 
on the fat of che land, and allows each pro- 
ducer to reap and retain the entire product of 
his labor, to be yielded to nobody who does 
not render in return a full equivalent there-. 
for, the farmer will tind enough money left in 
his pocket so that he can pay even his pres- 
ent tax and vet be Jeft better off than he 
would be under the regime of the real estate 
ey Cates in case he were to pay no tax at 
all. 

But, vou may inquire, what if the farmer 
should want te sell his iand! | 

Now you are asking a question relative toa 
matter entireiy disconnected with farming im- 
terests. I du not recollect that I have any- 
where asserted that the Henry George idea 
wouid prove a benefit financialiy to the land 
Speculator; aud a man who wants to sell 
his land is u man who has abandoned 
the attitude of a farmer end assumed that of 
a innd speculator. Such a man, under the 
hew dispensation, would find himself in the 
predicament that the islander, who had paid 
eut money fora wife, would be if the ‘“-Amert- 
can idea” relative to wife brokerage should 
be adopted, and he should afterward want to 
sell his wife; he would have reason to regret 
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that his ancestors had ever adopted sucha 
foolish and unjust custom as wifeselling. - 
However, even for hin there is “balm in 
Gilead.” Any man who has lived on a farm 
for a number of years is sure to have placed 
upon it many and valuable “improvements.” 
Everything upon the land that is the product 
of human labor, from the first furrew turned 
to tae ‘ast mosyuito screen inthe back-window, 
he can rightfully claim ashis property.. House 
and barn, hedve and ditch, fence and well, 
orchard and shade trees, terrauée and treliis— 
all these he can rightfully seu. Semetimes 
the question is asked -by me—Waydo I, a 
land owner in Nebraska, end a lot. owner in 
Dubuque and Washington citv, advocate the 


“Henry George idea,” to the ‘confiscation o£ - 


my own property? Lanswer: My lot here in 
Washington cost me $400; [have built upon it 
a house that cost me 82,000; now if Henry 
George and his “‘communistic followers” will 
only take these land pirates by the throat (met- 
aphorically spexking), confiseate the last foot 
of their land—and mine, toe, for consistency’s 
sake—turn their pockets inside out und. scat- 
ter their ill-roiten gains back among the 
working masses of the community from whom 
it was wrung (of course it is now too tate to 
restore it to the pockets of the same persons, 
but it would gradually reffow into the pockets 
of the same class); then, by the time I ret 
ready to leave here and want to ‘sell out,” 
the present “linancial stringency” will be 
abated, and money will be plenty cnowsh so I 
can sell my house alone (the ground having 
been “confiscated”) for $2,5G0;. and where 
will my loss come iu?. es 

And thisis only one of the many wars ia 
which I shail be abundantly. reimbursed for 
the loss of my land when the “Henry George 
idea” is carried into practical operation. 


A “Reverend”? Who Has Sore Contempt 
Than Reverence. 


The Rey. Thomas K. Beecher, discussing the 


‘anti-poverty movement in the Elmira Gu- 


zette and Free Press, says: 

I see no flaw in this “theory” so far. It 
sails along like a white cloud in mid-heaven 
too high to reach my parched garden, far 
too high for me to reach it and shape it tomy 
needs, or my needs to it. - . : : 

Father McGlynn! Certain facts as to man 
trouble me whenever I dream out the theories 
of remedy and right... (1) Many men fear not 
God, and therefore regard not- mau. (2) The 
mass of men do not want to. be brothers. 
(3) They do not want an undivided usnfruct 
of Father God's good gifts. (4) They do nos 


want to work, and take as their ‘reward just | 


what their labor wins from the land. (5) Meu 
do not want to be equal; they’drather run races 
and gambie than live along, fat and quict as 
lard. (6) “Success” means getting ahead of 
other folks. A rich man wouldn’t know he 
was well off were. there no poverty close by. 
him. (7) Men don’t want land; they runaway 
frum free farms. (8) Men don’t want peace and 
co-operation. They enjoy fighting.- (9) Cities 
with all their squalor and wretchedness and, 
sin sack men in from Ged’s sweet. country. 
They'd rather be rats in a sewer than rabbits 
in the busb. In short, Henry Georre’s theory 
goes to pieces the moment you try to man. it 
and work it with such nen as we know man- 
kind to be. He makes no account ef hurnan: 
nature ip his theory. Human uature, linited, 
impatient, self-willed, ignorant, envious and 
averse to duty. Human nature, combative, 
sensuous, disobedient to parents, restive under 


contradiction, heudstrong—itovers of pieas- . 


ure rather than lovers of God. Cia 

The sermon on the mount, with its “thevries 
of remedy and right,” must umuse the Rev. 
Thos. K. Beecher. What an impracticuble 
dreamer he must think Jesus was, with his 
golden rule and other nonsense! 


Suppose their Neighborhood Had Been Gus 
ot Wealth Instead of Hopeless Poverty, 


Would their Story Huve Been Told sc _ 


Jocosely? 
St. Louis cor. Phila. North American. 


On the reporters’ hook «at the third district 


police station, this morning, was an oflicer’s 
report to the effect that Miss Annie Grunshaw 


had tried last night to take her own Efe by — 
. 2 5 rq 
swallowmg poison at her heme ‘on: ‘Tyler | 


street, near Broadway, on account of 2 love 
affair, but a doctor and pump had saved her. 
Later in the day on the same hook huny a 
similar report showing that Annie O’Donuell, 
eighteen years old, had taken rough on rats 
at her home on Broadway, uear Tyler street, 
about 11 o’clock this morning, and that she, 
too, had been saved by agstomach pump. The 
two attempts at suicide, so near together, 
both at the same location and time, led to the 
belief that something interesting mught re- 
ward investigation. yo ; | 

The labors of a searcher after truth were 
rewarded by the uncovering of what doubt- 
less M. Zola would consider a splendid. inci- 


dent for one of his noveis.. The two girls 
are chums, and their families, “homes, sur- 
roundings anid associations are eof the 


sluins, slummy,. 
The neighborhood in which they Hive is' the 
abode of hopeless poverty, one of the most 
miserable tenement. districts of the city. 
They had inspiration fer somethin better 
than their fate had given them, their hearts 
sickened over their- lowly condition, and 
they had longings for better homes, better 
society and better clothes. 
Annie Grimshaw: was. 2 kitchen cirk in a 
restaurant, very pretty, and a neat dresser. 
Annie O'Donnell is employed in a spice mill. 
They sought consolation in telling evel 
other what they longed for and how they 
hated their condition in life. _ ae 
Yestefday evening in their confidential 
talk they made the horrible ciscovery tht 
both were Violently in Jove with the sume 
young man, Wiil Gallarher, a phimber. They 
did not fight, nor did their tricndsbip turn: to 
hatred; but when they parted the Grimshaw 
girl went home and took.a big dose of rough 
on rats. REM e Serine me ae 
The O'Donnell gir! had other work. to. do, 
When she got home she found: ber mother 
was missing. She went on a iunt, and 
finally about daylight located her mother in 
acellin the third district station house, the 
old woman having been arrested in the uct of 
draining stale beer in kegs. She touk her 
poison this morning. hE pees 


Over-Papulated Ireland. 
Irish Letter in Boston Giobe. 

It was a picture such as 
nowhere save in. Ireland. 
wide, hedge-checkered elds, undulating and 
rolling away for miles. In ail the wide Vist 


there was nota human being in sight. And — 
women,» 
and clothe men and fecd men to keepthe 


yet the English government must. pa’ 


peace where no one lives, and where ali is as 
sttll as dream land. 

a horrible idea. 
Ireland; Thad koown of her woes; 


among the dead in yonder quict cemetery. 


Plenty More Like Him. | 
Edward O'Donnell in Boston Lator Leader. oa 


“McGlynn is right,? remarked a certain. 
ewspaper man to me the other day. 


oh r he 
was not diplomatic enuugh to hold hi « 
No man can afferd to quarrel with 1 
olic church.” ere ee ee 
“Do you concede that any aet of the doctor 
calica for excommunication? Lasked. 
“No!” was the emphatic response, 
speaker was a consistent Catholic. Be 
“Then why don’t you: enine out and voice 
the honest protest of a free man against this: 
impudent and tyranmeal foreign Interfercice 
with the rights of citizens?) oo 
“Can't afford to, my déar boy,” was the 
response. 


A Letter Some Clergymen Might Read With 
Protit. a : : = ae : 
An officer of the trades and labor assembly 
of Akron, O., writes: ae 


Having read all your works af the time of | 


their first appearanee, ] can testiiy 
value. “Social Problems”? and ‘Protection, 
Free Trade?’ converted ine froma rampant 
republican protectionist and free thinker to 2 
free trade, Christian, land and labor ailvo- 
cate. If you have any cupies of “Pre 
or Free Trade?’ left for distributicn, please: 
forward one for our assembly. I can ussure.. 
youit shall do good missicnury serviee, 


_can be. seen 
Here were the” 


Tome it was a starting, - 
Thad -heard ‘of rack-rented ~ 
beatcbdid 
not think it had come to this. Lwould as_ 
soon think of hiring men to keepthe peuce 


se, and the — 
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FROM & GREENBACK LEADER. 


Beajamio Urner ef New Jerses on the Site 
uation—-Tae Laud Referm is Basic, and 
Should Prececd All Others. 


The fcllowing letter has been addressed by 
Beyjzwin Trner of New Jersey to the dele- 
gates of the united labor party, assembled in 
convention at Svracuse: 

Evizasetna, N. J., Aug. 15, 18S7. 

Your convention, though nominally repre- 
serung the united labor party of New York, 
aisrealiv, andin a higher sense, representa- 
tive of the entire country. For the battle to 
he fought in New York this fall is not a mere 
Jocal contest, but rather the first action of a 
campaign in which the whole army of free- 
dom lovers in all parts of the United States 
aust be combatants. This is why ], a citizen 
of New Jersey, address you. 

Since 1872 L have been in hearty sympathy 


- ith the greenback party, believing that the 
sentire community, through its general goy- 


ernment, should control the material agencies 


of exchange—money the tool, and trans- 
“portation the vehicie. This opinion I still 
. hold with unabated fervor of belief. 


But Lhave become convinced that the prin- 


«ciple of rendering natural opportunities free 


to labor and capital is basic to ail other re- 


forms. 


~The effect is, economically, the same, 
whether labor is controlled in its person or in 


(dts opportunities to exert itself in production. 
“Jhe first involves chattel slavery; the second 


industrial slavery. 
| Se long as a portion of the earth's inhabi- 
ants hold the power to exact from their fel- 


“Jow men tribute for the use of the natural op- 


portunities on which alone labor can be profit- 
ably exerted, so Jong will they and not the 
masses of mankind reap the benefit of any 
mereased power of production, whether 
caused by improvements in industrial pro- 
ses, by an advance in health or morals, or 
br an improvement in the facilities of trade 
and exchange. 
If the slave is more moral and healthful 


“the greater his production—for his master. 
Af he work with better tools and increase his 


production, so much the better—for his mus- 
or. Ifsociety advances sy that less of produc- 
on meed te exacted to preserve order, so 


much the greater will be the accumulations—of 


the master. If exchange of products is facili- 
tated and its cost diminished, by so much is 
tthe value of the product of labor advanced— 
for the master. 

In a community where chattel slavery ex- 


 gsts, the property interest of the master 


ameliorates somewhat the condition of the 
slave, for the slave's preduction is propor- 


“tiened-to his health and viger. But under our 


@xisting system the interest of the master is 
woncentraicd on the preservation and acquisi- 
gion of that which he directly controls, viz.: 


- ghe natural cpportunity. He has not, and in 


‘the nature of things cannot have, any consid- 


seraticn for the laborer. Thelower the life con- 
«ditions which the laborer can be induced to 
accept the greater the share of production 
qvhich can be exacted by the owner of the 
and. 


Right here we strike the point. Any im- 


| provement in the machinery of production, or 
any modification of social conditions which 
“yenders production more profitable, while 


still leaving to a few individuals the control 
ef the natural elements of production, can 
have no other effect than to increase the tax- 
ing power of the landlord and make more re- 

sole the free zone within which labor can be 
exerted without paying tribute to an owner 


x “of the soil. 


A lance backward over a century of time 
must illustrate the truth of the foregoing pro- 
position. The wower of production by im- 
preved tools and prcocesses has enormously 


_-§nereased; the cest of order to the community 
has probably decreased; the cost of the 


agencies of exchange has very greatly de- 
greased. Conditions have existed which, com- 
pared with former times, shoula, with free 
‘opportunities for the employment of his labor 
y the worker, have greatly lessened his 
hours of toil, while increasing the totality 


» of production for bis enjoyment. But the 


benefits to him in these directions have been 
barely appreciable, while, on the other hand, 
the monopolized zone of cultivable lands has 
greatly extended and its value enormously 


 gncreased, to the profit and enrichment of the 


Zanded classes. 
Such considerations as these, gentlemen, 
have convinced me that the reforms which 


_ ave have heretofore advocated in the green- 
back party will not be materially productive 


wi benefit to mankind as a whole under exist- 


§ng conditions. We must first, by setting free 


the natural opportunities to labor, give to the 
avorkers the totality of their product, and 
then all the agencies which will increase the 
product by economizing effort, either in the 
cost of production or exchange, will inure to 
the benefit of the whole community. 

If these views are sound it would seem to 
be the highest wisdom on your part to make 
the leading plank of your platform, if not the 
Bhole of it, the principle of setting free the 
natural opportunities to labor by imposing a 
single tux upon Jand values, releasing from 
taxation all the products of industry; as such 
a policy must result in throwing open to labor 
the nyw monopolized opportunities upon 
awhich it muy be exerted, while at the same 

ime, by supporting the machinery of society 
means of the ‘‘unearned increment” in the 
lue of lund created by society, it will re- 
Jiere the community of avery serious item 
n the cost of production. 
Perhaps, not to lose the results of the efforts 
{ihe greenback party and other parties ad- 
ocating in great measure the sume priuci- 
ples, it would be wise to briefly enunciate the 

rue doctrine that the issue of money is a 

ocietury function which should be exercised 
‘by the national government, and which 
Should not on any account be delegated to 
private individuals or corporations; and that 
the highways of the country, whether for the 
trausportation of persons, commudities or in- 
telligence, should be owned or directed and 


“seontrolied by the government in the interest 


of the whole people, and nct monopolized by 
andividuals or corperations. But I beg 


“you to remember that too many issues 
 §n.a political platform are a source of weak- 


ness. When we have, as in the present case. 


“ene issue which is basie to the welfare of 


society and upon the success of which all 
other reforms depend for their uscfulness, we 


“should cdf§centrate all effort for its attain- 


anent, and not destroy the allegiance of voters 


‘to the main issue by differences as to minor 


points which at the moment have only a 


- secondary importance. 


-. Asking the blessing of God upon your 
Yours truly, 
BENJ. URNER. 


From Wheeling, W. Va. 
WHEELING, W. Va. August %.—Henry 
George's speech in this city on the land 
Question on July 30 has filled our friends with 
hopes und spurred them on to greater effort, 


. Wiile our enemies have learned to know that 
“Henry George and the principle he repre- 


seuts have come to stay aud must be met not 
by sidicuie, but by inteiligent argument. 

The workers of this section are beginning 
to learn that to be with us in this movement 
as to be among their friends and to be against 
Usisto be aiding their cuemies. They have 

‘2lso learned to know the adverse criticisms 


of our movement are the best evidence of the 
effectiveness of our agitation. 

Since Mr. George’s appearance in our city he 
has gained the respect of our worst enemies. 
Men who previous to hearing him elucidate 
our theories could not even be induced to 
look at his werks have now begun to study 
them. He has raised the mist from many 
a mind as to the objects of our crusade. 

I shall hail the time with a great deal of 
hope when our national party shall have been 
named and when the leaders of our new 
crusade shall proclaim to all the world that 
justice shal] be done on earth “as it is in 
heaven.” Joun L. FRANK. 


PALLIATIVE AND REMEDY. 


How a Diecussion ef the Two Weeks Pay 
Bill Paved the Way to an Acceptance of 
the Principle of Taxing Land Values. 


WIHILKESBARRE, Pa.—Saturday evening last 
two niass meetings were held, one at Edwards- 
ville, the other at Luzerne borough. The ob- 
ject of the meetings was to consider what 
steps were necessary to take to compel the 
companies to obey the “two weeks pay bill,” 
which provides for the payment of labor once 
in two weeks instead of once in four to six 
weeks. Like all other bills that have been 
passed ostensibly in the interests of labor, it 
is liable to become a dead letter, as there is 
no penalty clause attached to the'bill. There 
Were rumors that if the men agitated the 
question the mines at these places would be 
shut down for three months, or until such 
time as the men would accept such terms as 
the companies might impose, in perfect disre- 
gard of the laws of the state. 

The speakers of the evening were J. J. 
Smythe, M. D., and C. S. Hopkins, both of 
Wikesbarre, Pa. Arrangements had been 
made for both gentlemen to address both 
meetings, which were about a mile apart. 
Carriages were in waiting, and as soon as the 
speakers were through at one place they were 
driven to the other. 

Mr. Hopkins, after showing what ad- 
vantages were to be gained by enforcing the 
provisions of the new law, showed how hope- 
less any attempts at compulsion would be. 
The companies could ‘“‘shut down the mines,” 
evict tenants, ete., ete. But here the speaker 
asked the question, “Suppose that you organe 


ize for the purpose of clecting assessors, tax. 


collectors and legislators, if necessary, and 
instruct them to assess the mining lands at 
their true value, as the poor man’s httle 
home is assessed, and place the burdeas of 
taxation upon that assessed value, what 
would be the result? Could they afford to 
shut down for three months or three days 
even” There were cries of “No! no!” 

Like the rays of a rising sun the idea burst 
upon the crowd, and during the enthusiasm 
that followed an explanation was given of 
the anti-poverty doctrine. The audience 
and speaker alike scethed to sce the star ‘of 
hope, or, perhaps, it was the ‘‘star of Bethle- 
hem,” nearing the zenith, and to feel that the 
dav of “peace, good will: on earth to men” 
had come. 

The two boroughs are to hold another 
Meeting in the open air midway between the 
two places, on Saturday’ night, 15th inst. 
The same speakers will be present. Mr. Hop- 
kins will address a meeting at Pleasant 
valley, Pa., on Monday night, 15th iust. 
There is a constantly increasing interest in 
this vicinity in the principle of “land value 
taxation” and converts can now be counted 
by the score. T. F. 


An Anti-Peverty Seciety‘in Topeka. 
ToreKa, Kan., Aug. 1.—Our anti-poverty 
society numbers nearly one hundred and is 
progressing favorably. Interest is increas- 
ing. We are also getting our share of 
criticism by the pro-poverty press. We are 
developing talent. Rev. Wm. Radly (colored) 


addressed us vesterday with effect. C. A. 


Hennie, editor of Labor Chieftatn, and our 
secretary, Mr. Gaskell, also spoke. Seven- 
teen copies of “Progress and Poverty” were 
sold. Many tracts and STANDARDS were dis- 
posed of. On the 29th of July the society 
elected four delegates with four alternates 
to attend the union labor state convention to 
be held here the 9th inst. We would like a 
stronger land plank in that platform. 
J. N. ADAMS, 
President Anti-poverty society. 


Can Unite Ouly en Principle. 


The following answer has been returned to 
an invitation to the Philadelphia anti-poverty 
people to join ina convention of the: union 
labor party of Pennsylvania: 

926 CHESTNUT STREET. 1 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 11, 1887. { 

Mr. Ferdinand Kreiner, national committee 
U. L. P., Bradford, Pa.: Dear Sir—Your 
favor of Aug. 8 received, containing invita- 
tion to take part in the convention to be held 
at Williamsport on Sept. 7. 

While fully sympathizing with the spirit of 
your letter, und believing that the better ele- 
ment of the union labor party will undoubted- 
ly unite with us next year, yet it is impossible 
for us to unite under your call, and even more 
impossible for us to consent to become fellow 
workers with such politicians for revenue 
only as Carsey, Lennon, Gallahue and others 
prominent in your party in New York state, 
who openly acknowlekge that they are for 
saie to the highest bidder, and whose weight 
will be too heavy a handicap for you to suc- 
ceed. Then, too, the Cincinnati platform is 
too diffusive. 

It is worse than useless for us to waste our 
fire by scattering it. We cannot expect to 
overcome all evils by one effort, and it is only 
by concencrating all of our energiesto remove 
the one great evil of land monopoly that we 
ever hope to succeed. That once abolished, 
all other reforms will be easy. 

Trusting you will succeed in freeing your 
organization from the disgrace of being the 
prey of professional politicians who use it 
merely as a stalking horse to advance their 
own ends, and that the time may soon come 
when the mighty force that is even now inthe 
hands of the workingmen of this country may 
be concentrated eventually so as to obtain 
the reform we all wish for, and that every 
toiler, with brain or hand, may speedily sub- 
scribe to the principles of the Clarendon hall 
platform, I remain, Fraternally yours, 

W. J. ATKINSON. 


Opportunities and Individual 
Frecdom. 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y.—I am more than 
pleased with your attitude toward socialism. 
Free opportunities to labor and full return to 
the individual of the result of that labor and 
the use of his capital is my motto. Capital is 
the basket man makes to carry apples. 
Labor picks apples, puts them in the basket 
and gets more than he would without it. The 
earnings of the basket are the fruits of the 
labor used in making it. The trouble to-day 
isthat the land owner robs the basket and 
consequently the laborer. 

Wx. C. Woon, M.D. 


From Medina, N. ¥. 

Meprva, Aug. 13.—Medina has an assembly 
of the Knights of Labor with nearly 400 mem- 
bers, and there is talk ef forming a land and 
labor club. We have a valuable helper in the 
person of S. Mainville Burroughs, who is an 
occasional writer for THE STANDARD, and is 
one of our most respected citizens. The labor 
vote here is very large.  _ M 


POVERTY AND DRUNKENNESS. 


Fron Temperance, 

Poverty and drunkenness! There they stand, 
like the shapes in Charles Mackay’s terrible 
poem of.“‘The Reapers,” towering in more 
and more awful proportions, flinging a darker 
and deadlier shadow over this fair land. 
Each of them is even now reaping a rich har- 
vest for Death in our great cities. Each of 
them can boast in these sweltering summer 
days: 

‘“OTis lam lord of the swarming town; 

I mow them down, I mow them down.” 


But what relation exists between these 
gruesome forms; on what compact do they 
work so harmoniously together! Does drunk- 
enness furnish victims to be crushed by the 
iron wheels of poverty, or does poverty make 
men slaves of the tyranny of drink? No 
doubt they aid one anotber in their cruel 
work; but to lay aside the metaphor, is it as 
true that people drink because they are poor 
as that they are poor because they drink? It 
is the popular belicf among respectable peo- 
ple and well to do philanthropists that the 
cause of the curse of poverty is intemper- 
ance. That is very natural. These people 
perceive that when a man indulges in im- 
moderate drinking, his business suffers, he 
loses his position, his family is neglected—in 
a word, he becomes “poor.” Then, seeing 
multitudes in this condition and finding that 
numbers of them drink to excess, our, reason- 
ers are quick to infer that the cause of desti- 
tution is intemperance. But such generaliza- 
tions are dangerous. Perhaps these good 
hearted people have not mastered all the 
facts in the case; perhaps they have not 
asked with sufficient care: “Why do men 
and women begin to drink?’ Those among 
the poor who have’ minds to_ think 
und reason, together with many of those 
who have lived with the poor so as to know 
the real conditions under which they exist, 
assert that the case is far otherwise, and that 
while intemperance does create want, yet in- 
temperance is in numberless cases the result 
of poverty. Into such a question many ele- 
ments enter that make any mathematical 
demonstration impossible, some of the ‘most 


important factors in human affairs being not, 


capable of being weighed, measured or num- 
bered. But a few instances may serve to 
illustrate the grounds of this somewhat new 
view of the cuse. 

There are many thousands of mothers, 
whose husbands are dead, who are support- 
ing themselves and their children by tailoring. 
That means, in this city, at least fourteen 
hours of steady work in order to make the 
eizthty or ninety cents on which they live. 
They simply cannot live on less than they 
earn. But to stop two.or three times a day 
und cook a meal would make an appalling 
deficiency at the end of the week. Besides, 
cooking requires fuel, and coal by the scuttle 
is dear even in swomer. What is more simple 
than to send a child out fora pail of beer? 
The children geta few sips all around. It 
quiets the ache of hunger; it furnishes some 
nourishment—in tenement districts the beer 
is better than the milk—it is warming in win- 
ter; it is cool and refreshing in summer, and 
many of these Women cannot afford to keep 
ice, and must drink the water at the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere—from 90 to 100 de 
grees, perhaps—and so the whole family 
slowly drift on into that dependence uvon 
stimulants that is the vestibule of intemper- 
ance. f course, much of this is true of other 
fainilies than these just described. IT know a 
grandfather and a grandson living together 
at the top of a rear tenement house, who 
never do any cooking, and who, after work- 
ing hard all day, have but just money enough 
to get their pails of beer for supper. 

Itisthought that poverty often prevents 
prove from becoming intoxicated, because 
iquor costs somuch. But this is not the case 
in a city like New York. A poor woman said 
tome: ‘*‘What kind of drink must that be that 
my husband can get drunk on for five cents!” 

hen, ayain, the lack of healthful recrea- 
tion among poor people is another instance 
of the way in which poverty leads to drinking 
and drunkenness. The only gathering place 
for thousands of young men in the poorer 
quarters of the city isthe street corner. When 
that becomes uncomfortable in the rain or 
snow or cold the natural refuge is the saloon, 
and, once there, drinking must follow before 
they leave. The saloon, with the imperative 
necessity cast upon its proprietor to get men 
to drink all that be can, is really the center 
of social life of poorer districts. It is in halls 
connected with saloons that most of the par- 
ties and balis are held, which are about the 
only places where the young people can meet 
one another for mutual acquaintance and en- 
joyment. Yet these hails are under the sa- 
loon influence, and though dancing saves 
many from drunkenness at the time, vet the 
drinking habit is fostered in every way. But 
this is the direct result of the poverty of ‘the 
people. If they had even moderate incomes 
and decent house room this inducement to 
degradation would be greatly lessened. A 
member of a workingmen’s club where alco 
holic beverages had been allowed at first, 
said: ‘I don’t know how it is we don’t care 
fur the beer any more, but what with all these 
concerts and lectures and reading and sing- 
ing, I suppose we haven't time to think of it.” 

Still more evident is the baueful effect of 
poverty leading to drunkenness in the case of 
those who are out of work. Almost any one 
of the two or three thousand tramps roaming 
the streets of New York will tell you that 
thcugh he must often go hungry and cannot 
get a crust of bread without risk of being 
handed over to the police, he can get a drink 
of liquor any time. Even if he holds out 
against the use of the stimulant for a while, 
PONSLUNE eXposure to the Weather, rainy 
nights on dvur steps and burning days on the 
pavements will bring on sume ilness for 
Which brandy is considered a specitic, and is, 
for him, the readiest, if nut the only uvailable 
remedy. 

Of the debasing effect of the life in tene- 
ment houses and the way in which it leads 
directly to intemperance and other evils, I 
have lately spoken elsewhere. This corrob- 
orative fact has just been given me by Dr. 
Daniell. She says that on questioning two 
hundred and eighty-two women who came to 
the Hopper home as to how they had been led 
into drunkenness, all but nineteen of them 
attributed their fall directly to the influences 
that surrounded them in the tenement houses 
Where they had Jived. Their neighbors had 
offered them beer. At first, perhaps, they 
had refused it, but social custom about them 
was too strong. Then trouble came; the beer 
Was insufficient in stimulating power, they 
learnt to mix whisky with it, and the work 
was done. Many of them said bitterly: “We 
should be honest and sober women to-day if 
we could have had any sort of living wages 
and have lodged in a decent place.” 

But most powerfully of ail does poverty 
work in cuslaving our unhappy brothers and 
sisters to drink by that silent but steady 
wasting and deterioration of physical, meatal 
and moral powers, that sapping of the 
sources of strength, that drain upon the 
mental vigor, the moral manhood, the hope, 
courage, resolution on which depend the 
very salvability of the individual; in short, 
that actual impoverishment of the soul that 
is the result of want and misery. The rich 
know this not, because they have never felt 
it; the poor, because they have ceased to 
fee]. Yet this exhaustion of nature is that 
which is driving multitudes of disappointed 
men and women into the grasp of drink, or, 
more yet, of cpium, We think we should do 
better; we would live on outmeal, we would 
practice economy, we would avoid many of 
the foolish expenditures that the poor are 
guilty of, we would be entirely wise, prudent, 
self-controlled and resolute. Such reflections 
are, at least, agreeable. And yet do we even 
now rise so far above those of equal op- 
portunities with ourselves that we can sufely 
assume we should do so if our cir- 
cumstances were changed? I do not 
mean that or people deliberately 
resort to rink “to drown their 
misery,” as the saying is, but the liquor taken 
at first for some ailment that is really the re- 
sult of bad and insufficient food, foul air, long 
hours in unhealthy trades, dirt and stench or 
incipient starvation, becomes in time the ob- 
ject of a constant demand, and then of an 
imperious necessity. And who can say how 
much of the liquor consumed every day by 
people who do not pass for “‘pocr” is taken to 
meet the nervous exhaustion that comes, if 


not from want, yet from the dread of want 


and from the feverish struggle to rise as far 
as possible above the possibility of it? 

I have but one word to add. As I have 
been writing this article I have been asked to 
indicate how we can get rid, or partially rid, 
of rum shops in tenement houses. There is 
one sure and simple way: “Get rid of the 
tenements.” How that work can be, at least, 
begun will be indicated, perhaps, by the signa- 
ture affixed to this article. 

James O. S. HUNTINGTON, Sup. O. H. C. 


A Word to the Farmers. 
Ceresco, Neb., Times. 

The monopoly organs are trying to make 
the farmers believe that if the new laud the- 
ory advocated by the labor party prevails 
they will lose their land. This is partly the 
result of ignorance of that theory and partly 
because they know thas the success of that 
theory means the downfall of monopoly. We 
can prove that the farmers would be infinitely 
benefited by such a change. Let us state a 
few points of this new theory. First, all 
taxes should be levied upon land. When we 
say land we mean all the resources of nature, 
such as farms, town lots, mines, ete. That 
the products of labor should never be taxed. 
If a man labors and builds a tine house 
or raises a fine horse he ought not to be 
fined for doing it. The facts are that 
farmers’ taxes would not be as much un- 
der such a system as they are now, for 
he has to pay a tax on all his personal 
property, his buildings, and in addition to 
this he pays an enormous tax upon every- 
thing that he buys. For instance, he pays 
two and a half cents tax on every pound of 
sugar he buys. There is hardly a farmer but 
pays more tax on his sugar during the year 
than he does on his land. But you ask where 
are all the taxes coming from? Under sucha 
system natural resources which now pay 
little or no taxes would bear their appropri- 
ate share of the burden. Town tots which 
are worth $1,000 per front foot would be 
taxed for their full rental value; coal mines 
and oil wells weuld contribute their natural 
advantages to the state. Titles need not be 
disturbed; in fact, it would make titles more 
secure, for it would destroy the mortgage 
system and no one could be dispossessed as 
long as he paid his taxes. 

It is nothing uncommon in this locality for a 
man’s land to be listed at $500 and his build- 
ings and personal property at $1,000. If all 
taxes were levied upon land he would have 
to pay on $500 valuation instead of $1,500. It 
is urged that the system would throw all 
taxes upon the farmers. Notso. The fact is, 
under the present system the farmers pay 
nearly all the taxes. But under the proposed 
new system larre and valuable natural ad- 
vantages which now pay no taxes would 
bear their share and thereby lighten the 
farmer’s burden. We admit that this system 
would destroy the speculative value of iand, 
but the farmer would be none the worse off. 
And if he wished to obtain more land for his 
children he could obtain it much cheaper than 
now. This subject is too long to be discussed 
in a newspaper article, but the above are a 
few points for thought. 


What the Pro-Poverty Press Does. 
Vincennes, Ind., Daily News. 

The Commercial says that a paper that is 
the advocate of “theories that tend to rob 
and plunder honest property holders could 
not say much that is harmful.” The Commer- 
cial is proof of the exact contrary. It is 
the advocate of a theory of taxation that un- 
deniably and inevitably robs and plunders 
honest property holders. It advocates a 
“protective” tariff tax which robs labor for 
the aggrandizement of monopoly. It advo- 
eates a system that has built Andrew Car- 
negie up into a twenty millionaire at the ex- 
yense of every creature in this country who 
has to use iron and. steel in any of their 
forms; and, as far as it knows, which isn’t 
far, the Commereial is an advocate of that 
system of that taxation—the one now prac- 
ticed right here—which robs honest property 
holders, while encouraging rascality, pro- 
moting perjury and fraud, checking produc- 
tion and fostering the worst forms of mo- 
nopoly. In thus advocating these pernicious 
doctrines of taxation, ,it says much that 
is harmful. It says that which persuades 
men to put up with evils that are all but un- 
bearable. It savs that which sustains a sys- 
tem that robs industry, checks production and 
destroys homes. It says that which upholds 
a barbarous law whose best fruits are the 
multi-millionaire on the one hand and the man 
begging for work on the other. It savs that 
which deludes its readers into accepting con- 
ditions hard, unnatural and galling, condi- 
tions which compel’ men to mortgage their 
furmns, to go from country to town and from 
town to city in aquest of employment, which 
compel young girls to sell their virtue for 
bread; that drive young men to vagabundism, 
drunkenness and crime; that feree gray- 
beards to toil like slaves till they drop ex- 
hausted into pauper graves. Perhaps the 
Commercial may not think a paper which ad- 
vocates such infamous doctrines can say much 
that is harmful: but when the reckoning up 
comes, such a paper will not be held guiltless 
by a deceived and outraged public opinion. 


Howfto Kill Poverty. 
Brooklyn Citizen. : 

There is a very encouraging contribution in 
the latest issue of the Forum. It is intended 
to cheer up all those toilers of the world who 
earn about $24 day, and it may be cummend- 
ed to the attention of the Anti poverty society 
and all its members who are not paid advisers 
and lecturers. The writer asks this poser at 
the very outset: How canaman with 8&2: 
day save money when he has a wife and 
family to support? Being one of those natur- 
al born mathematicians who can go without 
their meals while they figure, he sets to work 
to answer by mathematical demonstrations 
how the thing can be dune. .  .  . This 
demonstration not only encourages the 
32) man to save and skim the milk 
on both = sides, but it is intended to 
stimulate a strong desire in him also to 
live thirty vears at least, so that he may sit 
down like Marius amid the wreck of time and 
contemplate what he has done. On the whole, 
these mathematicians with a turn for thrifti- 
ness are people of worth to the wovld. It is 
te be regretted, however, that they conflict 
with one another cecasionally. The other 
day one of them demonstrated conclusively 
that aman who lived as long as the life in- 
surance companies agree that man does live 
on the average—thirty-tive years—could not 
hope to have more than seven yeurs to do 
anything in if time for sleep, eatiny and rec- 
reution were duly subtracted. Still, we see 
no reason why the anti-poverty people should 
not lay to heart the demonstration of the 
writer in the periodica! mentioned. 


How to Keep Out of the Wilderness. 
Omaha Truth. 

Every furrow turned by the farmer’s plow, 
every fence post set, every tree or shrub 
planted, every animal reared, every shingle 
nailed down, or window glass put in, but adds 
to the value of the speculator’s acreg which lie 
close at hand and upon which the oWmer pays 
a proportionately decreasing ratio of tax. 
The single tax upon Jand values by cheapen- 
ing land will enable the farmer to settie his 
children nearer home, instead of sending them 
into the wiiderness. 


The Specter Behind Civilization. 
T. Carlyle. 

The deadest aspect the decay of civic so- 
ciety can exhibit has appeared to me to be 
this, when honorable, honor-loving, conscien- 
tious diligence cannot. by the utmost efforts 
of toil, obtain the necessaries of life; or when 
the workingman cannot even tind work, but 
must stand with folded arms, lamenting his 
forced idleness, through which himself and 
his family are verging to starvation, or, it 
may be, actually suifering the pains of bhun- 
ger. 


Swindling a Poor Italian. 
Burlington, Ia., Justice. 

Cooley's Weekly, Norwich, Conn., says: 
“There is no great loss, it iS said, without 
some small gain. The pope has lost Dr. Mc- 
Glynn and captured all the great American 
ecitors fron New York to Podunk.” Of 
course, the exchange was not: much of a bar- 
gain, but the pope does not know how badly 
he got swindled in the trade, and as he is 
only a foreigner anyhow, he may live for 
some years yet before he will find it out 


EDWARD ATKINSON’S FIGURES. 


Professor James of the University of Penn- 
syivanin Says They Are Unreliable, and 
His Conclusions Unwarranted—The Con- 
ditions of Lite Are Becoming More Severe 
—We Are in a Dangerous Condition asa 
Nation. ; 

At the session of the ‘Association for the 
advancement of science” in this city, on Aug. 
12, Professor E. J. James, professor of politi- 
cal economy in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, drew attention to the utterly unreliable 
and misleading nature of the figures quoted 
by Edwurd Atkinson in his recent articles in 
‘the Century. Aliuding to Mr. Atkinson’s 
staternent that the preseut methuds of distri- 
bution of wealth among the factors of pro- 
duction is as nearly perfect as can be hoped 
for, Professor James says: 

I dissent mnost emphatically from these con- 
clusions. Ihave at least as thorough a confi- 
dence in the future of my country as that 
which Professor Atkinson displays, but I base 
it on the belief that we shall at many points 
make radical departures from our present 
ways of doing things. : 

Part of the figures and data are taken from 
the census reports and part from = other 
sources. So far as the census reports are 
concerned, the superintendeut of the census 
calls attention to the fact that the tigures for 
all the ceususes before 1880 relating to indus- 
try are in the highest degree untrustworthy. 
If, however, we take for granted that Mr. 
Atkinson’s figures are trustworthy and 
complete, even then they do not show what 
thev appear to prove at his hands. 

The estitnates of the cosi‘of living made by 
Mr. Atkinson are moderate in amount, and 

ret the sum of money which his average la- 

orer needs for average consumption is away 
beyond what the majority of our laborers can 
earn under existing conditions. His estimate 

of the cust of raw material of food for a 

family ot five, counting three children as one 

and a half grown persons, is $350. It is hard- 
ly necessary to say that the allowance is not 

a liberal one for any great city. But taking 

it as itis and adding the average rates of 

consumption of clothing, shoes, fuel, etc., the 
total amount will reach over &0U0. In this 
there is no estimate for expenses for school, 
for books, recreation, or any of those things 

which distinguish a man froma serf. Yet m 

an examination of a long series of cases I fail 

to find more than a small per cent of laborers 
who actually make $000 a year. Six hundred 

a year is 2a day. Two dollars a day is more 

than the average unskilled laborer can earn 

and a skilled mechanic, to earn much more, 
must have few idle days in the working sea- 
son. 

The amount of comfort or elegance to be 
obtained out of two dollars a day for five 
persons, you can imagine for yourselves. Yet 
the average earnings of all laborers reported 
by the Pennsvivania bureau of statistics were 
only $400 a year or $1.33 a day. Only three 
industries in the state paid more than 312 a 
week, aud the wages in many cases were only 
$7 a week, just what Mr. Atkinson allows for 
the cost of the raw material of food fora 
family of five. The conditions cf life are be- 
coming more severe. The prizes open to suc- 
cess are growing larger, but the field is nar- 
rowing. Ican remember when it was possi- 
ble for a farm hand in central Ilinvis to save 
enough from his wages ina few years to buy 
and stock a thirty-acre farm. This is no 
longer possible in the same neighborhood. 
Forty years ago it was a common thing fora 
mechanic without capital to start a business 
which would grow to be the largest firm in 
the country. To-day he must have capital to 
begin with or he stands little chance. 

The number of laborers is rapidly increas- 
ing. The hopes that laborers can become 
anything but laborers are waning, wherever 
manufacturing is carried on on a large scale. 
Even in this country a class of agricultural 
laborers is growing up Which has no outlook 
toward anything better than wage depend- 
ence. As long asthe average man by indus- 
iry, abstinence and thrift eould look to be- 
coming independent he was likely to be con- 
tent with low wages and inferior position. 
But nowadays this conservatism is largely 
weakened. Ifa laborer can become nothing 
but a laborer, his only hope is for the im- 
provemest of the condition of laborers as a 
class. There is no doubt that we have here 
the bone of a bitter and long continued strug- 
gle. 

It will not do to say in answer to this that 
wealth is increasing. For it might increase 
as fast again and make things worse rather 
than better. Nor is it wholly satisfactory to 
prove that wages are increasing, for the 
point is, are they increasing fast enough to 
allow the laboring classes a standard of com- 
fort sufficient to keep them satisfied with 

gociety as itis at present, and enlist a majority 
of them on the side of good order and peace? 
If we allow a large class to sink low enough 
to see profit in a change we are fia danger- 
ous condition as a nation. It can hardly be 
said that the Inboring classes are now con- 
tent. Nor is it fair to impute our labor 
disturbances to the influence of foreign 
agitators. The genuine Anglo-Saxon is one 
of the most successful of agitators, and the 
history of. English trade unionism proves it. 
It looks as if the disturbances were likely to 
increase, compclling us either to remove the 
causes of discontent or resort to the club and 
musket to repress .it—a course which would 
land us in the worst evils of the German 
police state. 


Same Old Chestnut. 
Jacksonville, Fin, News-Herulad. 

Mr. George, like every other theorizer, for- 
cfets that nothing is perfect. Even the great 
Creator Himself has made no perfect. work. 
It often rains on the unjust and the just: alike 
when the just nauis needite anything else 
but rain. Apparently the fairest rule (ae- 
cording to Mr. George) would be to divide all 
the land equally, but in less than a year A 


would own B's ailotment and B would be as 


pvor as ever. 


Lite Scems More Pleasant. 
Boston, Mass.—Life seems more pleasant 
to me since I have read in THE StanparRD 
those beautiful lectures given by Dr. Me- 
Glynn. May the good God inspire others like 
him. A MOTHER. 


A - TO SECRETARIES 
e 


OF TRADE AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
LAND AND LABOR CLUBS. 


We have received an order to send a copy of ““PRO- 
TECTION AND FREE TRADE” to every trade and 
labor organization orland and labor club that may 
Wish to have it, up tothe numbcr of one thousand. A 
copy Will be accordingly forwarded to the secretary of 
any labor organization, local assembly of the K.of L. 
or land and labor club on receipt of twelve cents for 
postage. HENRY GEORGE & Co. 


ni) Reahisteecnds OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 
4 


tions and others Wishing to canvass for sub- 


scribers to this paper on a lLberal corimission are 
invited to send their names and addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, 2% Ann street, New 
York. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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HDBE PHONOGHRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 


JEROME B. HOWARD, Elitor. 

AYUpage monthly. The authentic exponent of the 
Benn Pitman System of Phonography. $1.50 per 
annum. Specimen copy free. The Pnonographie In- 
stitute, Cincinnati, 0. 


R. McG LYNN, HENRY GEORGE, POW- 
DERLY; 3 cauinet photos, We.; §2.75 per 100. 
cGILL, 304 Herry st., New York. 


ONGS OF THE NEW CRUSADE, 


The Anti-poverty society has issued a song book 
entitled, 


ANTI-POVERTY SOUNDS. 


containing the words and miusic of seven stirring 
songs, as sung by the 
CONCORDIA CHORUS 

at the various meetings In New York and victaity. The 
book is of a convenient size, Weli printed, and has a 
strong paper cover. Every Anti-povertyite or member 
of a land and Iater club should de what he can to dis- 
tribute these songs and organize choruses to siag them 
in the coming vampaign. j 

The book will be sent prepaid to any address.on re- 
ceipt of the price, Scents. Address ; 

HENRY GEORGEj& CoO., 

ao Ann street; New York City. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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HES®* GEORGE'S NEW BOOK, 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


ree 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION 
WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR 


12mo., Cloth. Price, S10. 


(From Preface... Sr ene ne 

Ihave. not only gone over the ground generally tra 
versed, and. examined. the arguments commonly used, 
but, carrying. the inquiry further than ‘the controver- 
sialists. on either side have yet ventured: to: go, I have 
sought to discover why protection retains such popular 
strength in spite of all exposures. of its. fallacies; to 
trace the connection. between. the tarlE question and 
those stili more important social questions, now rapidly 
becoming the “burning. questions’ of our: times; and: tz 
show to What radical measures the principle of free 
trade logically leads. While pointing out the falsity of 
the belief that tariffs’ can. protect. labor, TI have not 
failed to recognize the facts) which give this. belief 
vitality, and, by an. examination. of these. facts, have 
shown, not only how little the working chisses can. hope 
from that mere “revenue reforny’ which is miscalled 
“free trade,” but how much they have to hope from 
real free trade. By thus harmonizing the truths which 
free traders perceive with the facts that to- protections 
ists make their own theory plausible, I believe Dhave 
opened ground upon which those separated by seeming- 
ly irreconcilaMe differences of opinion may unite for that. 
full application of the free trade principle which would 
secure both the largest production, and. the fairest, dis 
tribution of wealth. 

By thus carrying the inquiry beyond the point where 
Adam Smith and the writers: who have followed him 
have stopped, I believe I have stripped the vexed tariff 
question of its greatest difficulties, and have cleared, 
the way for the settlement of a dispute Which other- 
wise might goon interminably.. The conclusions thus. 


reached raise the doctrine of free trade from. the’ 


emasculated form in which ithas been taught by. the: 
English economists tothe fuliness In which it was held 
by the predecessors of Adium Smith, those illustrious 
Frenchmen, with whom originated the motto Laisses 
faire, and who, whatever may have been the confusions 
of thelr terminology or the faults of their method, 
grasped a central truth which free traders. since thelt 
time have ignored. 

My effort,in short, has been to make. such a candid 
and thorough examination of the tariff question, In all 
its phases,as Would aid men to whom. the subjeet is 
now a perplexing maze to reach clear and firm conclu. 
sions. In this I trust Dhave done something to. inspira 


& movement now faint hearted with the earnestness. 


and strength of radical conviction, to prevent the divi. 
sion into hostile camps of those whom: a@.coramon. pur- 
pose ought to unite, to give to efforts for. the emancipa- 
tion of Inbor greater definiteness. of purpose, and: ta 
eradicate that belief in the opposition of national iutere 
ests Which leads peoples, even of the same. blocd and 
tongue, to regard each other.as. natural antagonists, 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR.® | 


Progress and Poverty, limo. cloth... 22... eccecese S100 
se o PAPED cc eedeveewceewcwe — ol 
Social Problems, limo, cloth... 00.0 .ececcsenecccee LOD 
“ “ PAPEL. 02. cece chee cee es sivcebesee. 2 ee 
Property in Land, paper... .ccceececeeveceuecccescesel old 
The Land Question, paper... oo. clccccliccvewescecce’ 10 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent: postpaid. on reeeipt 
of price. ; : 


HENRY GEORGE & CO., % Ann street, New York.” 


HE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY— 


-Wo are now publishing under the title of. “The 
Land and Labor Library’ a series of short tracts on vae 
rious phases of the social problem. These pamphlets 
contain facts, figures and arguments.expressed m cone 
else, Vigorous language easily understood. As a mang. 
of propaganda we recommend them te all who desire to 
help on the movement for social reform. Those who 
wish to have these tracts placed where they will do good. 
but who are unable personally to attend to their dis« 
tribution, can remit the price to. us, as. we have every 
facility for sending them where they are needed. and. 
will be read. 

The following have already appeared: 
No. 1. ‘'First Principies.” By Ieary George. 4 pages. 


No. 2. “Land and Taxation.” ‘A conversation between 
David Dudley Field and Henry George. 4. pages. .~ 

No. 3. “The Right.to the Use of the Earth.” By Here 
bert Spencer. 4 pages. 

No. 4. “A Christian Minister on. the Remedy for Pov- 
erty.” A sermon by the Rev. Hugh vu. Pentecost. of 
Newark, N.J. 2 pages. : 

No. 5. "A Sum in Proportion.” By T.L. McCready. 2 
pages. 

No. 6& “The Settler's Nightmare.’". By Louis F. Pest. 
4 pages. “a 

No. 7. “‘New York’s Docks: The-True Mode of Raising 
Revenue.” By. J. W.Sullivan.. 4 pages. 


No. & “Unemployed Labor.". By Henry George. 4 ~ 


pages. : 

No. 9. “Volees for: Reform.” 2 pages. — 

No. 10. “A Mysterious Disappearance.” By Lewis 
Freeland. ~6 pages. : 

No. 11. “How to Increase Profits.” By A. J. Steers. 
2 pages. : 

No. 1% “The American. Farmer.” 
George. 4 pages. 

No. 13. Sailors’ Snug Harbor and. the Randall Farm,” 
By W. T. Croasdale. 12 pages. : 

No. i4. “The Collegiate Church and the Shoemaker’s. 
Field.” By W. T. Croasdale. 12 pages. 

No. 15. “Only a Dream.” — » Abner C. Thomas. @ 
pages. 

No. 16 “The Anti-Poverty: Seciety.”. Dr. MceGlynn’s. 
address at the first meeting. §: pages. 

Novi. “The Cross of the New Crusade.” A poem, 
By David Rorty.. 2 pages: 


By. Henry 


No. 18. “It is the Law of Christ." By Rev. S. Hy . 


Spencer of Henry, I. 4 pages. : 

No.19. “My Landlord... By John Jones, 4 pages.” 
No. 2). “Thou. Shalt Not. Steal”. An- address b 
Henry George before the. Antl-Poverty® Society. & 

pages. ; 

No, 21... “Christianity. and Poverty.” An address oy 
Father Huntington: before’ the: Anti-poverty society. 
4 pues. ; 

No. 22. “Poverty and Christianity.” An address by 
Rev. Hugh QO. Pentecost before the Anti-poverty so= 
ciety. 5 pages. pega 

No. % “The Single Tax.” . By Thomas G, Shearman, 


“8S pages. 


No. 24. “Hymns of the New Crusade"—No. L. 4 pages: 

No. G. “Hymns of the New Crusade”-——No. 2 4 pages, 

No. 26. '*Religion vs. Robbery.” Address by Rev. Dr, 
MeGlynn before the New York Aunti-poverty society, 
June 12, IS87. 8 pages. : 

No. %. “Back tothe Land.” Bishop. Nulty’s letter 
to the clergy and huty of his diocese. 16 pages. Price, 
5 cents. . oe 

No. 28. “Anti-Slavery and. Anti-Poverty.” AD. ad- 
dress by the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost. before the New 
York Anti-Poverty Societv, June 19. 3: pages. 

No. 2 “Tenement House: Morality.” Rev. 70.3 
Huntington in the Forum.” £, pages. 

Nod. “The Case Phiuuniy Stated”). A speech by FH. 


F. Ring before the Knights of Lubor at Houston, Texas, 


8 puges. + 

To enuble readers to select the tracts best. suited for 
use in their neighborhoods a stnele fullset.of: the: Land 
and Labor library —none copy of each tract—will be sen 
touny address for W cents. 


Prices, free by mail: 2-page tracts—50 coples, 10 cents; 
100 copies, 15 cents: 1,04 copies, 81:.5,00). copies, $4.5. 


Four-page tracts—3 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 


cents; 1,0 copies, $2; 5,000 vonies, $9.50, coed 
Six-page tracts—25 copies, 15 cents; lou coples, Ji cents; 
1,00 copies, $3; 5,000 copies, $12.75. ae ’ 


Eicht-page. tracts—2. copies, % cents; 100 copies Oo. 


cents; 1,000 copies, $4; 5,000 copies, S17. 


Ten-page tracts—S copies, W cents; 100 copies, T% 


cents; 1,000 copies, $6; 5,0UU copies, $25.50. 
Other numbers in preparation. 
* Address | HENRY GEORGE, . 
3 Anno st., New York City, 
HES* GEORGE’s: SOLUTION. 
\ OF THE LABOR PROBLEM 
WHY I PREACHED ON ITY 
by . 
HUGH 0. PENTECOST; 


Minister to the Belleville Avenue. Congregationgg __ 
eat 


Church in Newark, 4... 


Asixteen-page pamphlet. Price 5 cents... 


Sent by mail on receipt of price... Address as above, : | : p 


est OUT. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE GEORGE-HEWITE — 


CAMPAIGN, 
By Louis F. Post and Fred. C. Leubuscher. 

l vol., paper covers.” Price, @cents. 
Address 


ue DEMOCRAT. eas 
A RADICAL REVIEW MONTHLY. 


The Democrat advocates Land Resumption, and those. 
refornis which are necessary. to mace. the English peo- 
ple a free people. [tasks ‘compensation’ not-for those. 
who have benefited by unjust legisiation, but for those: 
who have suffered thereby. 

For one dollar the Democrat ts.“ supped for 13 months 
to any address in the United States or Canada. ; 

Address 5 New Bridge street,-London, E. C. 


yo Mer OI ALER. 


he first paper published in America. devoted. to the 
advocacy of the principles of “Progress and Poverty" 


Subscription, one year, with a copy: of-“Progress au 
Poverty,” given free, 5. cents: with Progress and ‘coe 
erty” and “Social Problems,” 75 cents. ro ee 

M_. BATTLE, 3 Spruce street 
: Ne 
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HENRY GEORGE & CO, |) 
25 Ann street, New York. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

Not all the seed falls on good ground. 
There are stony places as well as fruitful 
soils. Here is a Ietter from one of the stony 
places: 

Merwrnris, Tenn.—A few weeks ago I sent 
back wo copies of your StanpaRrp, accom- 
panied by a letter in which I notified you that 

had no desire to keep your paper. Notwith- 
standing, you continued to send it. What you 
thiuk of me I do not know, but what [think of 
your paper you may learn now: 

“Henry George.” this name on the top of a 
mewspaper is, under the present state of 
affairs, a sufficient reason to reject it, and to 
deem it not worthy tw be read by any “‘Cath- 
olic.” , 

I, therefore, send again two copies back, 
and hope you will be kind enough to trouble 
me no more with your paper. 

Fatner Leonann, L &. F., 
St. Mary’s, 61 Market street, Memphis, Tenn. 
ell, we are sorry for Father Leonard, and 
gorrier still for the congregation of St. 
Mary’s, who look to him fer spiritual and 
morai guidance. Father Leonard is one of 
those who wilfully turn their faces from the 
light and seck to persuade others to dv like- 
wise. Eat the iight is spreading forall that, 
and Father Leonard's cyes will yet be forced 
to see it, in his own despite. And when that 
time arrives tlie chances are that Father 
Leonard will forget that he ever wrote such 
a jJetter as the one published above, and will 
proclaim the gospel of the i.therhood of God 
and ihe brotherhood of man as a self-evident 
truth, to deny which were a crime uguinst 
vevealed and natural religion. Truth can 
afford to wait for Father Leonard. 

How differenta spirit is breathed in this 
Jetter from ancther minister of Christ. 

Tam much inicrested in the three Jast copies 
of Tar Staxparp which have been muiled 
tome. Whilelam at present by no means 
@converito your land scheme in its entirety, 
get Lheartily sympathize with any national 
eud Christian movement having for its_end 
the lessening of undeserved poveriy. I in- 
close thirty cenis, in return for which please 
wend me “Procress ary eine bound in 

pr, and *“The Land Question. 
eee H. N.C. 


Here speaks the true servant of God, seck- 
ing for truth, anxious to find it, but deter- 
mined, before he acknowledges it, to know 
that it is indeed the truth—the very will and 
Jaw of God. Such a man is worth winning to 
our side; and that we shall win him, and 
thousands like him, who that knows the power 
of our cause can doubt. 


A correspondent, who requests us to 
withold his name, sends this letter: 

I send inclosed a list of Methodist ministers 
which I have culled from our city directory 
in response to your request in this weelk’s 
issue. 

No one can read “Pulblisher’s Notes” with- 


. out becoming so enthusiastic as to be tempted 


to impoverish Limscif in aiding the cause. 
Ss, althouch I already have Take Stayparp 
seut te quite aaiumber and have distributed 
many hundred tracts, I sill feel that | must 
be dying more, and so incluse $5, which I hope 
oon to repeat. 

The education on the land question which is 
foing on so rapidiy all ever the country is 
cause for great satisfaction, but I sometimes 
think that if the political work which is being 
done in cennection with it could be concen- 
trated in some siate such as New York, the 
fruits of the victory could be sooner seen and 
such an impetus given to the movement thata 
national victory would quickly foliow. Once 
Jet the country see the wenderful good that 
would follew the change in New Yerk, evei 
although the national taxes and tariffs re- 
mmained, and the other states would quickly 
follow its example and all taxes would be 
soon abclished. And so you may apply my 
contributicn wus vou decm wisest io spreading 
the ductrine ur te politicul work. There is no 
doubt in wny mind tbat your campaign last 
fall directed more uiterticn to the land ques- 
tion than anything else that has been done. 

We wish our friend svould have 2lluwed us 
to publish his sicnature, for the subject upon 
which he writes is an important one, and his 
mame would have udded weight to what he 

The banner of the new crusade is to be car- 
Fied into the field of politics this fail in the 
state of New York. Asthese lines are being 
written, the delegates of the united labor 
party are gathering for the convention at 
Srracuse, and by the time this issue of THE 
STaNDakyD reaches its readers that convention 
will have formulated its principles into a 
platform aud cast down the gare of battle to 
its pro-poverty antagonists. 

Staxvarp readers, do you realize what a 
wictory at the polls in this imperial state of 
New York would mean for our cause? Do 
you realize whut evena glorious defeat—a 
defeat that should be but a presage of future 
wictory—weould mean? Pounder on it, yeu 
earnest workers fur the cause, whose hearts 
and bands are already active in the struggle! 
Lay down your Stanpaxps for a moment, you 
careless ones. who believe and hepe, but, as 
yet, have shrunk from active work, and 
think of it! Think of the thrill of joy that 
will run through our ranks, of the dismay that 
shall chill our opponents if, at the election to 
be Leld in New York this fal, i shall 
be shown so clearly that uene can mistake 
or doubt that the people of. this state are de- 
termined to assert their equal rizhis to the 
use of the bounties of Goa! How the fences 
Wili tremble to their tall!) How the monopo- 
lizers of those vast natural opportunities, for 
want of access to Which men uud women and 
little children are writhing and strurgling in 
the grasp of the poverty demon, will make 
haste te unlock the gates for the admission of 
eager labor, cre a worse thing befall them. 
What holder of wu vacant Jot but will make 
haste to build a house upon it; what owner of 


cd ° 


an unused field tut wili be quick 
to kave ait seullivated; what lord 


of mine or quarry, bat willseek to utilize it 
to the utmost; when once they understand 
thatthe taking away from them of all that 
mnearned increment of valee which alone 


“venders it profiiable to keep God’s gifts idle, 


gs only a question of time, und of avery lit- 
tle time atihat? How the waste places will 
blossom, and the deserts sing for joy, and the 
danmer and anvil clang, and the shuitle fly, 
and the plow brighten in the furrow—with 
what a joyous bound will every form of pro- 
duction and exchunge advance—ii only the 
people of 1his greut staie shall assert,-in tones 
that cannot be mistaken, that, they meun. to 
havetheirown! eae 
Friends, it can be done! It'rests with you 
todoit. Itisnoidie dream that we ure in- 
dulging, but'a forecast of a situation that is 
perfectiy possible, if only youare determined, 
with all your hearts, and with all your souls, 
and with oll your minds, to have it so. If 
every one cf you will but make up his mind 
that he really wants the party of united labor 
to triumph in New York—if he will but do 
whatever lies in his.power to advance the 


“eause, aud kuow no rest. so long as unything 


that he can de remains undone—a victory in 
woveimnber 3s an assured fact.. It is no. light 


task that Hes before us, but it can be done; it 


should be done; and, friends, if you but will it 
so, it shall be done. 

ii you have money, send it. It is sorely 
needed. Rain your dollars into the recruiting 
Zund; sweil the recruit subscripticn list with 
New York voters. if you live within the 
Slate, see that your neighbors are not left igno- 
rautofihe greut issues upon which the battle 
must be fonzht.. Speak, write, work, be 
active inthe cause, Actas though the whole 
responsibility for the campaign rested upon 


_ youalone, end spur on others todo likewise. 


It is a battle for freedom we are fighting, and 
in such a cause no man should be idle. 


The bulletin board is a mighty effective 
thing for missionary work, and has, more- 
over, this great advantage, that it calls for 
no expenditure of money. In smail towns 
and villages especially,it can be used to ad- 
vantage. Every STANDARD reader should 
see to it that somewhere in his neighborhood 
there are posted up extracts from THE 
STanDARD or carefully selected tracts, to- 
gether with the platform of the united labor 
party. The object aimed at should be to 
make men familiar with what we are striv- 
ing for, aud to force discussion. Once get 
people to disputing, once induce them to 
argue against the great reform, and converts 
will come in by scores. Truth will prevail; 
she only needs a chance to strike at her ad- 
versaries, and by inducing discussion you 
secure to her that chance. 


From New York to New South Wales. 
Isn’t our cause indeed a world-wide one, and 
are not we, in our political campaign in New 
York this fall, fighting a battle for all human- 
ity? Truly, if a deadly blow can be struck 
the poverty demon here inthe Empire state, 
his fall wil! shake the globe. 

Duero, N.S. W., July 10.—I have received 
parcels of TRE STANDARD running to the end 
of May, and am much pleased with the paper. 
This development of progressive ideus is 
quite unknown to many tuousands in this 
colony. I am getting circulars printed to 
bring your paper under the notice of news 
agents and editors of liberal colonial papers. 
Lanticipate a great deal of good can be done 
by widely circulating THE STannarn, and ex- 
pect to get orders for a very large number. 

The tracts are very guod, and J send an 
order for further supplies; also for “Progress 
and Poverty.” 

There 1s a society at Forbes called “the Jand 
nationalization society,” and TI have ercinated 
one here called “the land tax association.” 
We have friends everywhere. I know men 
who deny themselves all Juxuries to devote 
their few pounds of savings to this matter. I 
am in cominunication with a!l who have de- 
elared themselves publicly; and hope for 
much good when THE STANDARD and tracts 
shall be freely circulated among the pecple. 

I inclose £10, with order for books and 
papers. GEORGE PLUMMER. 

Here is Scotland eager for light, too: 

GLascow.—Send us all THE STANDARDS 
you can for the £1 inclesed. We want to give 
them out 2s sumpie copies. We are in the 
army, aud want to work for the good cause. 
We have four retail shoe shops, and will sup- 
ply THE StanparD from them ail, not for 
profit, but to spread the light. 

We say, with Mr. Pentecost, this is the most 
religious movement we have ever scen. 

PHILIP AND EpwWarpD DEVINE. 

England next; the day is breaking there as 
well as elsewhere. This comes with a re- 
newal of a subscription to THE STANDARD. 


STAINES, Middlesex, Eng.—Dr. McGlynn 
has, to a certain extent, restored my faith in 
the preachers of Christ. Episcopalians in this 
country, especially in country villages, teach 
people to “bless the squire, and his relations, 
etc.,” and to thank God for the privilege of 
hard work. 

I do not sympathize with Edward McGlynn. 
Tenvy him the privilege of being the first 
martyr in so glorious a cause. 

I should like to tell you how I came to read 
“Progress and Poverty.” Allmy life long I 
have been saddened by the misery and sin of 
thousands, and by the abject servility of the 
poortothe rich. It seemed to me an insult to 
God to suppose that he made the world for 
this. Political economy gave me no hope, 
and I thought: It is no use trying to do any- 
thing. IT can only pray fur others and do as 
little harm myself as possible. Ib was iu this 
frame of mind that I called one evening on a 
friend, a Congregational minister. He told 
me, “What you want is the true remedy. You 
must read a book Ihave upstairs.” He gave 
me “Progress wud Poverty.” 

Estner Locke. 

So they come. Would that we could give 
you all of them to read. For sure we are 
that no man who believes in the righteousness 
of our cause could read the earnest, thrilling 
letters that come to us from all over the worid 
and refrain from putting his own hind to the 
plow. Ah! the harvest is ripening, the grain 
is yellowing for the sickle, and tke laborers 
are gathering. Well will it be for you, friend, 
if your name be entered on the muster roll ere 
the eleventh hour strikes. 


The recru® subscriptions are coming in 
bravely, and yet all too slow. The men and 
women who are at work are toiling like 
beavers, and throwing their whole souls into 
the effort; but the idlers are all too many. 
Some are thinking of the great things they 
would do if they only had the chance; some 
are quieting their consciences with a resolu- 
tion to go to work next month, next week, to- 
morrow; and some, it may be feared, are 
hugging their faith to their souls as though it 
were a secret not to be betrayed, and timor- 
ously shrinking from avowing it. Yet the 
ranks of the workers are swelling day by day; 
and in this great struggle we are waging fer 
truth and justice a man cannot, evenif he 
would, go back. The fire of enthusiasm once 
kindied in the heart can never be quenched. 
It burns and burns with steadily increasing 
flame, and the worker once, is a worker al- 
ways, and will be so till death relax his ener- 
gies or vietory crown his efforts. 

Workers, read what your brothers and sis- 
ters ure doing, and take courage in the read- 
ine. And, idiers, read and be ashamed! 

Paterson, N. J.—Inclosed are two “recruit 
elubs” of twelve each, the first fruits of the 
Paterson Aati-poverty society. We have held 
three meetings. and the interest is increasing 
allthe time. We trust to just about revolu- 
tionize. the habits of thoucht in this town; 
and think if a man eets THE STANDARD for 
six wecks he will want to keepright on with it. 

E. W. NELLIS. 

Los ANGELES, Cal.—Inclosed is fifty cents 
for recruit subscriptions of the Young Men's 
Christian associations of San Francisco and 
this city. In this land booming town indus- 
trial bard workers cannot get a house to live 
in, and rents ure flying up in worse than Irish 
style; while eastern people are being brought 
here in thousands by the unholy cembinition 
of Jand speculators. Southern California is 
sadly in need of some beld, outspoken di- 
vines to make our pulpits shake with the 
monster wrongs inflicted upen the masses 
here under a pretense of advancine pros- 
perity. «Es 

CuicaGo, Wl.—I inclose $3, for which enroll 
my sister and myself as members of the Anti- 
poverty society, and send THE STANDARD to 
the following five addresses for six weeks. 

Rost. H. BYERS. 

BMONNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Inclosed is &2, with 
twelve recruit subscriptions. If you would 
publish Mr. Ring’s speech, given i your issue 
of July 50, every week for the next year, I 
think 1 could get i. thousand converts. 

Epwiy B. BaRBER. 
- Mr. Ring’s speech has been published in the 
“Land and Labor library,” and is already 
doing noble work. From Pittsburg alone we 
have received an order for 15,000 copies. 

Srockton, Cal.—Neither my age (sixty-six) 
nor the ownership of $20,000 worth of land 
have in the Jeast affected my zeal in behalf of 
the great truth you are werking so qealously 
to propagate. Linclose postoffice order for 
$5, of which $1 1s to enroll my name among 
the anti-povertyites, $2 for the recruit sub- 
scriptions below, and #2 to be applied in your 
discretion. DD. A. LEARNED. 

Wasuinetos, D.C.—The recruiting plan sug- 
gested by some good friend of the cause some 
lime ago Seems to me to be the way to spread 
the ight. The inclosed $2 will send the gos- 
pel to twelve souls, who are, or should be, 
thirsting for it. 

I propose to furnish twelve names, and the 
$2 to pay for same, monthly, until I shall have 
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given you the names of all the ministers in 
this ee ee ven citing are all miuis- 
ers O gospel o rist. 
ea Ws. GEppDES, M. D. 
These recruit subscriptions are doing their 
work. Already renewals for six months and 
a year are beginning to come in, while very 
many are writing for information, copies of 
“Progress and Poverty,” ete. Keep. it up, 
friends; keep it up! Your blows are telling. 
We send THE Sranparp, on this recruit 
subscription plan, for six weeks: 
To any two addresses for 50 cents. 
To any five addresses for $1. 
Yo any twelve addresses for $2. 


But we cannot renew subscriptions at the 
same rates. 


Now for the general Ictter box. If we only 
had room for more of it! 

Hawriton, Ont.—Through reading THE 
STANDARD regularly for the last few months, 
the inevitable result of conversion to the doc- 
trine of the lana for the people has overtaken 
me, and with that has come an impatience to 
see the people around me get their eyes 
opened and engage in the fight. Even in this 
comparatively thinly settled country the 
dangers attendant on the present unjust sys- 
tem of land ownership are looming up. It is 
pitiable to find so many people both in and 
out of Iabor organizations sensible that they 
are being robbed, that they are year by year 
becoming Iess able to make suitable provision 
for their own and their family’s wants, but 
failine to recognize the cause that lies under- 
neath it, while they spend their energics in 
battling with compuratively trifling and im- 
aginary evils. [am anxious to do something 
toscta few of these people thinking, and 
would like to have a few sample copies of 
THE STANDARD to use for the purpose of so- 
liciting subscriptions. I know some of my 
friends who have had a few copies are ready 
to subscribe, and there are surely many others 
who could be easily aroused to wish more 
light. E. S. Giepert. 

This from the pastor of a Universalist 
church: 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Inclosed find $1.25 for 
half year’s subscription. THE STANDARD, edi- 
torially and otherwise, contains the most 
thoughtful and independent reading I have 
ever seen. J.C. F.G. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—I inclose a year’s subscrip- 
tion to ——-——. THE StTaNnparD is daily 
growmeg ip popularity in this city. I deem it 
the best paper for the laboring people in the 


country. S. R. JACKSON. 
PortLanp, Me.—I began reading THE 
Stanparp only a few weeks ago. I have 


talked to and interested quite a number who 
will soon become converts. [have purchased 
and read “Progress and Poverty” and the 
“Taand Problem,” and passed them around for 
others to read. I do the same with THE 
STANDARD each week. 

It is surprising how quickly people become 
econvineed after beginning to read. The most 
difficult thing is to get a hearing. I have 
“enlisted for the war”? and do not mean to be 
mustered out. 

For the amount inclosed please make me a 
member of the Anti-poverty society, and send 
me THE STanpDaxp for six months. 

I suggest the words “free land” as a good 
name for our new party. I would not be 
ashamed to be called a “free lander.” 

S. T. TaYLor. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Inclosed you will find 
cash for three subscribers to THE STANDARD. 
This is but part of the result I expect to come 
from the few papers and tracis you'’sent me. 
Ithink Lean say I have nine converts, and I 
now intend to Monopolize sume other mau’s 
nine. 

I had always hoped to avoid active partici- 
pation in polities, but I see sv much good to 
arise from the land for the people that were I 
toremain idle I should feel myself a traitor 
to the best interest of my God, my couatry, 
and my fellow man, and unworthy of the 
richt of au American citizen. So, with earn- 
est prayers for tle success of our cause, I re- 
main, J. A. JOHNSTON. 

Sioux City, Ia.—Inclosed find 50 cents, for 
which please send me as large an assortment 
of tracts as the money will buy. I want to 
make some selections for missionary work. 
The cause is growing here, and an effort will 
soon be made to organize a club in the inter- 
est of the glorious “‘new crusade.” Most of 
my life has been spent in the editorial harness, 
but at present I ama commercial traveler. 
Nearly everywhere I go T hear the new party 
talked about, but its objects and principles 
are not understood or appreciated. by one in 
a thousand. Respectfully, J. L. Fonrp. 

Wicnita Fauus, Tex.—The tracts I have 
distributed ure beginuine to tell; new ideas 
are coming to the front: more reading matter 
is wanted. Isend you an order for six copies 
of “Progress and Poverty.” Inetosed please 
find $1.20 to pay fer them. Ithink I shall be 
able to send fora Jarger number soon. Am 
delighted to hear our grand cause, founded 
upon justice, is marching on. Shall endeavor 
to do what 1 can in the great battle for indus- 
triul freedom. E. J. PEREGO, 

Sec. Farmers’ Alliance. 


CAMERON, Mo.—I received the Bishop 
Nulty letters a few days ugo, and have dis- 
tributed them to those who witl read them. I 
find must of the laity siding with you and Dr. 
McGlynn. Our priest is so also at times, 
when he lets his Irish blood flow freely: but 
at times he is alittle against it. His congre- 
gation is for free lund. D. C. BALLARD. 

WILMINGTON, Del.—Inclosed find $3.25, for 
which send the following tracts. Your doe- 
trines are tuking hold here. Yours in the 
cause of the new crusade. 

Davo S. Bisuor. 


PawTuckET,. R. .—Will you please. send 
me a set of “Land and Labor” tracts, for 
which [inciose 2u cents. Two weeks avo we 
started w land and labor club here. Mr. Ed- 
ward Burker was elected president; a good 
man and true; I wish we had more like him. 
For myself, I shal] do all ] can to spread the 
truth by means of THE SranDaRp and tracts. 

EpGar FarNELL 


The recruiting fund grows slowly. Now 
that the campaign is about to open in New 
York, we hope to see if swell rapidly. 

The recruiting fuad now stands: 
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The McGlynn Fund. 


The publisher of THE StanparRpD acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following contributions, 
Which hav@ been handed to Dr. McGlynn: 

Abner C. Thomas, $25; Mrs. Abner C. 
Thomas, $10; Fifteenth ussembly district U. 
L. P., $50; ; Ammer ’Ammer’?Ammer, $1; Geo. 
Wilson and Mrs, Mary E. Wilson, $2; M. G. 
F53b 


*““Therefore Did My Heart Rejoice, and My 
Tongue Was Glad.’ 
Walter Carr in Long Isiand Record. 


Henry George’s land theories and Dr. Mc- 
Glynn's “new crusade,” and all the ultimate 
reiorms they involve, have revealed Christ 
and His true relizionto me in a most comfort- 
ing way. Ican hardly restrain my cool and 
practical self from exclaiming to every one, 
“J have found a good thing; come and enjoy 
it with me!” 


How They Wish it Were True. 
Chicago Journal. 


Itis Dr. McGlynn, not the pope, who tried: 


to draw his church into politics by becoming 
an ecclesiastical side show tu Henry George’s 
free land hippodrome. He advocated theor- 
ies which are at variance not only with the 
doctrines of the church of Rome, but of all 
other churches, and with common sense and 
reason as well. He has gained notoriety, 
simply as a freak, but it will be temporary, 
and he will drop out of sight when the novelty 
of bis performance has worn off. 


bly 


SPREADING THE NET. 


Making a Town tor the Purpose of Reaping 
Accruing Land Values. 


The Las Cruces, N. M., Rio Grande Repub- 
lican gives the following account of what it 
terms “the first term in the coloring schemes:” 


Last Thursday Mr. J. K. Livingston received 
information from headquartersiu Topeka that 
his plans for improvement of the lands of the 
Rio Grande land company had been adopted 
and that he should proceed to build ten cot- 
taves on the company’s lands at Mesilla 
Park, the name adopted for the Mesilla 
colony. The contracts will immediately be 
let for the ten cottages, to cost no less than 
$1,200 each, and they are to be complicted in a 
specified time, or prior to the faur, which be- 
gins Sept. 13. 

The big excursion which will come in from 
the east, will bring a host of bome seekers 
and investors, and in addition to this, excur- 
sions will be run froinditferent points in the 
territory and from El Paso. The second day 
of the fair has been selected, and it will be 
known as “Colonists’ day.” The programme 
as mapped out by the company, will be exten- 
sive and interesting. In the first place, 
everything except brown-stone fronts and 
tracts of land will be free. In fact the Rio 
Grande Jand company for that day wil! con- 
stitute themselves the hosts of the valley, and 
the entire assembly will be their guests. Car- 
riuges willbe provided to tuke them to all 
points of jnterest, and excursion trains will 
leave the depot at Mesilla park at 9 o’clock 
in the morning and return at 3 in the after- 
noon. 

«At this point sales of lots will be made at 
$200 a lect. These lots will differ in size from 
a small town lot 25 by $1 to one acre tracts 
with neat cottages upon them. The buyers 
pay that amount fora lot, and after the sule, 
in the evening, the purchasers will meet in 
Amador hall, where there will be a drawing 
to ascertain who gets the cottages and 
chuicest lots. The scheme differs from a lot- 
tery in this respect. The man who buys a lot 
has the assurance that he is getting his 
money's worth whether he is fortunate enough 
to sccure a house on it or not. Then there will 
be a sale of lots in the company’s addition to 
‘Lus Cruees, which will be carried on in a 
somewhat similar manner. it ean plainly be 
seen that there will be no blanks. 

The refreshment stund will be under the 
auspices of the ladies of the Presbyterian 
church of this city, who will take the contract 
to feed the multitude. The large force of 
workmen who are cinployed by the company 
are now openmg up a boulevard straight 
down the railroad tract, connecting the col- 
ony with Las Cruces, and ina few years it 
will be a pleasant drive lincd with trees. 

This is but the beginning of the company’s 
plans to improve their recent purehases in 
this valley. In good time the alumeda north 
of town, will be populated in a like manner. 
The Rio Grande land company has a cood 
thing in the 5,000 acres they own here and 
they know it, and they propose ‘to iinprove 
and sell their lands at a price that will insure 
them gvod returns, and still be a nice thing 
for the purchaser. 


The Way to Make: Them Disgorge. 

Parkersburg, Pa., Farmer’s Magazine. 

We copy the following from an exchange: 

The timbered lunds of the south are fast falling into 
the hands of Wealthy ¢yndicates of both native and 
foreign capitalists. About the middle of Just month a 
Dutch syndicate of bankers in Amsterdim, Holland, 
acquired from the land and morlgage company (limited) 
nearly nine hundred squire miles of heavily tunbered 
liunds in west Florida. This is the largest single trans. 
acticn in Florida since the great Disston sale in iSsl. 

Yet these bankers never expect to.come to 
this country, ner do they care a fic for it. 
Here is where Henry George’s plan works 
well. The best Way to make them disgorge is 
to tax them, and that, tceo, before they take 
all the timber aud inake the state a desert. 


What About the Man Who Wants to Bea 
Farner, but Haswt Got.a Farm Ye? 
Real Estate Record and Guide. 

Foreign immigration is large, and large 
numbers of people are moving frem east to 
west, hence the outlook for the coming year 
is very favorable. Even the farming coinniu- 
nity will be benefited by the enhanced value 
of their lands, due to the increase of our pup- 
ulation. A Dekota farmer can afford to sell 
his wheat for sixty cents a bushel if his farm 
in the meantime Is worth five dollars more 
per acre. 


Thanks.—Tkhere’s Plenty ef Vacant Land 
Right Loere. 
Portland Oregonian. : 

You of the east who are bawling “land 
monopoly,”- just look this way. Here are 
millions of acres you can have just for the 
trouble of coming to get them. Come right 
along. No sense in squatting down in the 
evsiern cities and yelling “land monopoly!” 


Come out here and become “inonopolists”: 


yourselves. (Henry George’s paper please 


copy). 


Yet the House Costs Less to Build To-Day 
Than ‘rwelve Years Siuce. 
New York Tribune. 

Twelve years azo a house in Harlem could 
easily be rented by an ordinary meckanie. It 
isa poor sort of habitation that ean be se- 
cured there now for less than his entire 
wages. 


The Encyciopzwdia Britannica. 

Messrs. Henry G. Allen & Co. of New York 
have in hand the publication of the cheapest 
form of the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannnica vet issued. Originally published 
at $9 a volume, this work wus beyond the 
reach of any but the wealthy, and only a 
limited sale at that rate could be expected. 
Au American reprint reduced the price to $5 
avolune. At this price the werk had a large 
sale, suid to be about 50,000 sets. By anew 
process of reproducing the plates, only re- 


cently brought to perfection in this country, . 


Henry G. Allen & Co. are enubled to 
offer the werk complete at the remarka- 
low. -price of $2.50 a volume. It 
is a tac. simile reproduction of | every 
articie, map and plate of the original publi- 
eation, page, for page, reduced to un octavo 
volume. It is more convenient to handle and 
shelve than either of the more expensive edi- 
tions. In paper, binding aud general make 
up itis equal to the edition sold for 832 vol- 
ume. While this work is two and a half 
times as large as Johnson’s or Appleton’s, it 
is twenty-live per cent Jower in price than 
the latter, and-but twenty-tive per cent 
higher than the former, while its contents 
are brought to a later date, and its subjects 
are dealt with more fully than are those of 
any other works of « similar character. The 
ninth is the last editiou issued by the Eng- 
lish publishers. 


CURE: DEAF 


Pece'’s ParextT IMPROVED, CUSHIONED Far Drees 
Perfectiv Keatore the Mfearing, and perform tke 
work of the ratural drum. Invisibie, comfortable and 
always In position, _ co) : ; : 
heard distinctly. Send foriiluetraced book with testimoni- 
as, FREE. Address F. HISCOX, 855 Broadway, N. Ve 


Piease mention this pauper. 


Daa ERTY SOCIETY. 


REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT. 


The seventeenth public meeting of the society will be 


held at the 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


SUNDAY; EVENING, AUGUST 21. 


Address by 


_ REV. DR. EDWARD W’GLYNN, 


Singing by 
CONCORDIA CHORUS, 
; Under the direction of 
MISS AGATHA MUNIER. 


Admission free toall parts of the house, except the 
boxes. 

Seats in circle boxes, 2 cents each; in p 
boxes, 50 cents. 

Box office open Saturday and Sunday... 


roscenium 


AUGUST 20, 1887. _ 


AIL conversation and even whispers ’ 


CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. 


Pp CRE eEREnes 


INVESTMENT-SEEKERS. 


Parties desiriug farm lands or vineyards in Rio Grande 
Valley should subscribe to the. 


NEW MEXICO CO-OPERATIVE COLONY AS- 
SOCIATION. 


Information furnished by addressing the: Secretary, 
Post Office box 214, 


PUEBLO, COLGRADO. 


LTRAMONTANISM . 
IS UNLAWFUL IN THE U. & 
A plea for 
AMERICAN HOME RULE contra ROME RULB, 
on acoount of the 
McGLYNN CASE. 


By ADOLF HEPNER. 
Philadelphia: 709 Wood street. Price, 10 cents. 


HIT OULDN. 


ED WEL. 


PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST, 
SATIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 


MEASURE............ce2eee sree eee $18.00 
TROUSERS TO MEASURE, FROM..... 4.00 
BUSINESS SUITS TO MEASURE, Frou 16.00 


5 


DRESS SUITS TO MEASURE, FROM.. 20.00 
BLUE, BLACK OR BROWN CORK- 
SCREW CUTAWAY COAT & VEST 
TO MEASURE, FROM......----.--- 
OVERCOATS, QUILTED SILE OR SA- 
TIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASCRE, FROM.......cccccescees 


12.00 


20.00 


A 
“fa 


212 BOWEPY,N.) 


OPPOSITE RIVINGTON ST. 
Samples and Seif-Measurement Chart 


Mailed on Application... 


iS THE BEST GOOD ENOUGH FOR YOU? 


A contsiz: oversthing essential to 
AccuratcTime Keeping fourd 
any watch, and in addition here the following im- 


rant patenied imprerements, which appoar only 
in Keystone Watches: 
Tie PATENT DUST PROGF protects perfactl 
* the balance and hair spring (tho most delicate au 
vital parts) from damago, curt and dampness, 
‘Tho Patent Compound Regulator has abscluta- 
> Ty no lost motion. 

The PATES'T STEM WIND is tho strongcst 
and simplest mado. 

The Pateni Dest-proof movemerits sre frco 
from ull variations caused by dirt or dampness; 
an advantagewhich noother makerdoesor dare claim. 

This is tho only Factory using onl Genning Ruby 
Jewels in every gradefand ail Keystone Watches 

ave macio of the beat mater.al, and are nccusale 
Qimo keerers, under our own guarautes, 


ATKINSON BROS. ediusnstectcp 
Geners} Age 


+ 


nts for the Keystone Standard Wetck Co, 
2e7- ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR THEM 


* 


DR. BAIRD’S GRANULES. 


Dr. Ratrd some years ago ise 
ecoveredanewvttad princepl: dy 
combining a numoser of Veseiae 
be wgeaceids and them extracts 
ang cae vital principle from the 
comoination, L28 effects AALE 
been marvelous. He found ts. 
effects most marked upon thre 
glandular sysien, throwing of 
waste matter through the gianas 
of excretion and stimulating: 
the glands ta healthy action. 


Acts especially on the Liver, 
Pancreas, Spleen, Kidneys and 
Glands of Stomach an Intes- 
tines. Send for pamphiets. 

25 cents per box, 5 boxes Er of 


by 


De. WM. NM. BAIRD. 
Sole proprietor of ** Dr. 
Paird’s Cranuies;"’ ex-Prese 
ident Washington Board of 
lHiealth; ex-Ccunty Phy- 
sician; Member of State 
Board of E«diucation; Speak- 
er of the House of As- 
semblv, CI. Legistature 
Neg fersey, Seg ton 1887, 


@ruggists cr mail, postage 
prepaid. 

Dr. Baird will GUARANTEE 
to cure any cose of PILES or 
RUPTURE promptly, perma 
nently and withoiuk Ptr. xO 
CURE, NO PAY. (Write for 

aimphiets. Consulzatien at ofice 
ree. Address Dr. Baird, 157 W- 


az4Srn, New York. 


Sold b 
50c. E. 


Zdrunnists or sent by mail. 
. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


CQocGarti AROON,” 
~the new song written to 

DR. WGLYNN 

and sung with the greatest sundaes by Miss Munier at 
the Academy of Music can be -had ‘at Pond’s, Dittson’s 
and Harns', Broadway and Twelfth strect, and music 


and stationery stores generally. | 


c 


lide 


——— 


({o0GAN BROS., 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, — 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 


ILLINOIS. 


Readers of the “Standard” in the state of Mlinois, and 
all others interested in the great principles it advocates, 
are requested to send numes and addresses to W. H. 
‘Wan Ornum, president of land and labor club No, 1,. 
Room 63, 10 Madison street, Chicago, with a view to 
effectiug some pian of organization for the state. .Per- 
sons in Chicago not already members, of land and labor 
Clubs, as well as secretaries of such. organizations, are. 


especially requested to write, 


_to address: 


"DEAD. 


‘Children’s Photographs by 


_ BQOK, JOB AND NEWSPA 


UNITED LABOR PARTY. 


TEW YORK FO THE COUNTRY. 


» 
Headquarters Campaign Executive 
Cecrtral Labor Crion, 
New York, Novernber, 1596. 
To Organized Labor throughout the United: Stafes, 
Greeting: : 
The great moral victory which we have wontn this city 
by the polling of 63,000 votes for ourciandickere ie thes 
aign deeun by the Central kiler unionjandt 
ations Which the men of Ne 2 
all paris of the country, euc 5. 
is now within the power of organize labor: 
hational movement thit shall. “Le 
cess the great principles on which 
cal emancipation must be based. ee: 
This campaign has shown us that: byign 
differences it ts possible to unite. the polit 
labor on a platform contined. to funcamenta Ii pies. 
What we have done in Néw York has heen.iace psShed 
in the face of greater obstacles thine wy ~re els. 
in the United States. We seethatit 
to improve our organization bere to carry 
We believe that general organization m 
formnation of a national party: tit will. s) 
country. iE "8 fee 
We call on organized labor every where teform pallt 
cal assuciations based on tie principles of the piatforny 
of the convention of trate und kubor: ciations GL 


Coramittee, 


itis vur opinion, contiraed. by aur’: 
that the most effective organizations £ 
are to be formed outside of Jabor assoe 
as far as possibla animated: anc eontr 
members. In this way we may i 
the rules and regulations that forbid: p 
the part of assuciitions. primarily designed: for indse 
trial purposes; may bring into our ranks a large 
now outzride of hibur associations, but whose sy mcr 
are thoroughly With us; may secure that: organ 
by election districts: Which is: necessary to ettici 
litical work; and by mez Orr ous, lectar 
dissemination of literature, readings froinsditing w 
on social science, and: debates, carry on: the work (of 
education. This is the course we bave resolved: ta 
ALP. COUTSE: tO 


our ve 
has come when, for the accomplishment. cZits purp 
hibur must step inte the political aren, ane, rate 
wll the forces that are upoits side, Make an open tiebo 
for the ussertion of those equal rights which the create 
charter of American. liberty guarantees to. us all, he! 
svateny Dork the wld political parties Lave heretufon 
gnored. ae : isi 
The difficulty which every whcre contronts us, 
elforts to raise Wages and secure leisure, is th 
tence of an impoverished mass, forced by thele neces: 
ties to accept Work on nny terms. Until: we exnte: 
the intensity of thatstrugzele for existence Which & 
so many men and women ready todo aavthing ¢ 
cure the mere necessaries of life, the work: ¢ 
associations Inust be conducted under tre 
advantages. Men who. cunnot: tink: enip 
everywhere the force which those. Who? oppuse 
ize to resist our just demands. Ibis therefore ne 
that we should make War upon the greatowron 
causes poverty—the primary jo justi 
land on which and from which ail of us mus 
clusive property of individuals; and'denies: to. ther 
of us the right to ive and to work, ubless We pay blac 
mail fur the privilege. Penrice BEN eS 
We therefore ask you-to form poiiticatl 
based upon the principles set fortainour pk 
through the central committee, reom 2s, 
New York city, which bas been appoin 
puse, tv pul yourselves in) communicatis. 
similar associations throughout the kiund. 
AS soon 2s this werk shall have: guano” 
National conferenve Will ve cnuleud-to crs 
party—a party powerful enougn to re-w7: 
Bod Gxecute the peaple’s wilh | ne 
By order of the executive committee. 
JOHRN MceMACKI 
p< RD ASSEMBLY DISTR 
jo) every Monday eveniag.. Ge : 
ws Tuesday eveoing 
Third avenue, corner 105 
for enrollment of members. 
evenings free debates of the Pro; 


LAND AND LABOR PART 


Nae PN LP NL Na ot NN a at 


] ae AND LABOR. 


Cee. 


The Centra! Committee has been organized for: 
purpose of carrying into state and national polit. 


by means of tracts, circulars, correspondence, ‘1 


tures, etc., the principles of: the United Labor Party of 


New York. - See : 
We oppose the stupid fiscal system that. piles u 


hundreds of miilions of dollars in our treasury raul 


while we are paying interest on an enormous debt; 7 
aim at the abolition of the system. which. makes th 
railroad and the telegraph a means for the oppressios 


of the people and. the aggrandizement of anaristocrnef 


of xYealth and power; and we'ndvocate the raising of a 


public revenues froma tax. on Jand, according: t 
value, throwing the burden of taxa 
lands and upon. the yealthy ma opulizers 
values in and near — our: great cites, thus re 


tene 


heving, on the one hand our -erawded ten 
population, and on the other the far 


est of ourcountry, by removing all taxes trom the 


ducts of industry. 
“Members of trade and labor organiza nS, ; 
citizens in. favor of independent politic 
are desirous of. taking part 4 
and laber chuibs,: or in tract distrib 


California—Judge James G. Maguire, San Franc 
Connecticut—Robert: Pyne, 23. lum: St., 
Indiana—Warren Worth Bailey, Vincennes. : 
Kentucky—Henry George Club, 8 Vine st.,.C 


nati. : pede ; oe 
Massachusetts (Berkshire county)—F. Harvey L 
box 115, Zylonite.” | oe ee 
Minnesota—Centra! Committee, United Labor P.: 
42 Third st. south, Minneapolis. oo : 
New York—Jokn MeMackin,: 
York city. BS xo 
Ohio—Heary George Club, 255. 
South Carolina—Benjamin Ad 
West Tennessee, Eastern Art 
Mississippi- Land wnd Liber Clal 
10, Cotton Exchange, Mentphis, 7 


(jee Homes 1a 


by adorning them with the FACES OF THOSE V 
LOVE. REAL LOVERS of the HOME delight in lo 
ing upon the portraits of its members, LIVING o 


guaranteed or no pay. 
ingto. a OS ona 
NEW YORK ARTISTS’ UNIO? 
18 East Fourteenth street, New ¥ 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. " 


To Goususprives 


Use WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
AND SODA. For Consumption, Weak Kurcuny 
Coughs, Asthma, Bronuchiits and General bent 
Ibis an ecenowledcged Speuic Remedy. TRY AT. 
Price. S12 and S@ ver bettie. Prerared orly by 
WINCHESTES & CS., Chemists, 


WI Wiilam streer, 3 


cara 


GO0CD MEWS 


ces. 


CHET: Ch rated © 
Ternr, Co sod Bakies’ | 
Powder, and <ecurea be 
Gost Bandor Soss RK 
; Tea Set, dinner det, Ge 

Mess Rose Toilet Set, Watch. 4 
Webster's Dictionars. Forpert 
THE GREATS AM EREGAD 
P. O. Box 289. 3band 53 Vesey Bt. 
a ane BOGAN, PRINCIPAL " 
eF for James Meuns’ 83 and §+ shoes. 226. SOW EE 
near Frinee street, ; ae 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


(QHARLES B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


New York. 


FOLLAND'S” 
CUFFEE A 


. VEENG 

((OXCORDCo-Greka tive 
“COMPANY (Lu) ~ 

47 and 49 Center 


